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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ERIOUS and tragic oe — happened in Morocco, 
and parts of Casa Blanca and its environs have been 
bombarded by French and Spanish warships. Fighting was 
almost incessant in the town from Monday till Wednesday, 
when Admiral Philibert arrived and landed a considerable 
force of French suilors, and terrible reports are arriving of 
pillage and massacre. The streets are said to be strewn with 
dead bodies, and a large part of the town is in ruins. Many 
Jews have been murdered in their own quarter of the town. 
The French Consulate was besieged for three days, but the 
British Consulate appears to have been untouched. The action 
of France and Spain in seeking to exact penalties for the recent 
massacre of Europeans at Casa Blanca, and in landing troops 
to restore order, is in literal accordance with the terms of the 
Algeciras Act which gives those Powers the right to police Casa 
Blanca and six other ports. In that sense it has the unqualified 
approval of Germany and all the rest of Europe. As the Paris 
correspondent of the Jimes points out there could be no 
better proof of the need of quick and adequate intervention 
than the fact that the Makhzan, uttering failing to perceive, 
or wilfully ignoring, the gravity of the situation, has sent 
agents to Casa Blanca, where they will have even less power 
than the Governor himself, with some ammunition and 
three hundred francs (£12) for the‘troops. By this one may 
measure the value of the assurances from Fez that all the 
Governors of towns and ports are being impressed with the 
necessity of protecting Europeans. 

On Sunday afternoon last the French Consulate at Casa 
Blanca was fired upon, and when the French Consul informed 
the Governor and the Commander of the troops that he should 
hold them responsible for whatever occurred, they answered 
that they could not keep order and proposed that French 
troops should be landed from the cruiser ‘Galilée.’ The 
Commander of the ‘Galilée’ accordingly landed seventy-five 
men at dawn on Monday, the Moorish officials baving pro- 
mised that no shot should be fired on their side. Some 
Moorish regular troops nevertheless opened fire on the detach- 
ment when it was near the town-gate and the French officer 
and three of the sailors were wounded. The detachment, 
which appears to have behaved with remarkable gallantry, 
forced its way to the Consulate under a heavy fire. When 
the Commander of the ‘ Galilée’ heard the firing in the town 
he began to shell the fort and official quarter, and the French 
cruiser ‘Du Chayla,’ which arrived in the course of the 
morning, joined in the bombardment. According to one 
statement, the Commander of the ‘ Galilée’ did not open fire 
till the Governor of Casa Blanca had requested him to do 
so in order to keep back the tribesmen who were advancing 








on the town. Fifty more men were landed from the ‘Du 
Chayla’ and fought their way to the French Consulate. The 
bombardment of the environs of Casa Blauca continued so 
long as there was fighting on shore. The Spanish warship 
‘Hernando Cortes’ landed a few men on Monday, who fought 
their way to the Spanish Consulate, bravely overcoming many 
difficulties on the way. 


According to the latest reports sent by the Tangier corre- 
spondent of the Times, the Italian and Portuguese Consuls took 
refuge at the French Consulate, and other Europeans who were 
not on board ships in the harbour went to the British Con- 
sulate, which was defended by French seamen. On Wednes- 
day the French Government presented a Note to the Powers 
signatory to the Algeciras Act. The Note, according to 
the Paris correspondent of the Zimes, states what has been 
done, and what it is proposed still to do. It affirms the 
intention of France to maintain the authority of the Sultan 
and ‘the integrity of his Empire. Order will be restored at 
Casa Blanca, and freedom of trade guaranteed. The police 
force will be organised forthwith in conjunction with the 
Spanish Government. Unhappily, other seaports are gravely 
menaced by the Moors. 


On Saturday last the Emperors of Russia and Germany 
met off Swinemiinde in the Bay of Pommern. The Czar was 
on board the ‘Standart’ and the German Emperor on board 
the ‘Hohenzollern.” This visit of the Czar to German waters 
was in return for that paid by the German Emperor to Bjérk6 
two years ago. During the visit, which lasted till Tuesday, 
the German Fleet carried out some mancuvres. The visit 
caused the usual shower of rumours, but in the absence of 
any unofficial information which has an appearance of 
authenticity it is unprofitable to do more than record the 
substance of the vague semi-official statements forwarded by 
Reuter. The conversation between Prince Bulow and the 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs is said to have had “no 
definite aim in view.” As to the European outlook it was 
agreed on both sides that neither in Europe nor in the Far 
East was peace in any way threatened. The recent occur- 
rences in Morocco are said to cause no anxiety, and the 
measures which France and Spain are taking “cannot cause 
any complications.” The Russo-Japanese Convention and 
the approaching agreement between Great Britain and Russia 
are hailed as “ conducing in the highest degree to the peace of 
the world.” All this is satisfactory reading. If Germany is 
really convinced of the plain truth that the various under- 
standings among the Powers are not intended as hostile to 
her, but only to secure peace, we are delighted to hear it. 
The allusion to French action in Morocco is the more graceful 
because it was not necessary to mention the matter at all. 


At the Hague Conference on Saturday last the United 
States’ proposal for the establishment of a permanent Court 
of Arbitration was adopted by the first sub-commission of the 
First Commission by 27 votes, with 12 abstentions, and was 
referred to the Comité d’Examen. M. Beernaert (Belgium), 
who led the opposition to the proposal, contended that the 
existing tribunal—the Court established in 1899—was 
sufficiently permanent in its character. The permanent 
tribunal now proposed would create a jurisdiction outside the 
sovereignty of the State, and as national sentiment was always 
alive, they did not want a confederation of countries nor a 
supreme tribunal to adjust their differences. He further 
objected to the composition of the Court on the ground that 
they could not with certainty find seventeen first-class jurists 
who would be able to expatriate themselves and sit on the 
Hague Court. Lastly, as every nation could not be repre- 
sented, the proposed tribunal might incur the surpicion of 
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partiality. The proposal was supported by Sir E. Fry (Great 
Britain) and M. Bourgeois (France), with the reserve that the 
new Court should not supersede or interfere with the Court of 
1899. That Court, M. Bourgeois contended, was for political 
disputes, but for purely juridical disputes he believed the 
parties would prefer a permanent Court. In the Comité 
d’ Examen, a majority of the powers, including Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, and the United States, negatived the proposal 
conferring on a belligerent full power to convert merchantmen 
into warships on the high seas. 


On Wednesday the question of the destruction of neutral 
prizes, defended by the Russian delegate as the logical 
and legal outcome of capture, and condemned by Sir 
Ernest Satow as unsupported by either law or practice, 
was referred to the Comité d’Examen. The French recom- 
mendation, as an alternative to capture, to abolish prize- 
money and consider the possibility of indemnification, was 
only addressed to those Powers which maintained the right of 
capture, and led to a good deal of complicated cross voting. 
On the same day the first section of the Second Committee 
passed by a large majority the Belgian proposal to renew 
the agreement of 1899 to prohibit for five years the launching 
of projectiles and explosives from balloons. They also carried 
(1) the Russian proposal giving undefended towns and villages 
the same immunity from assault by balloon which the Conven- 
tion of 1899 has given them from land bombardment, and (2) the 
proposal of Italy to probibit balloons which were not dirigible 
and manned by military crews. From this latter proposal the 
French and German delegates dissented. We may note that 
the Times representative severely criticises the unbusinesslike 
methods of procedure adopted at the Conference, the irregular 
interposition of the Russian delegate, and argues that in 
future it will be necessary to arrange the programme by a 
preliminary interchange of views on the part of the Powers. 


On Saturday last the King, who was accompanied by the 
Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Princess 
Victoria, inspected the Home Fleet in the Solent. The 
Fleet mustered in all nearly two hundred vessels manned 
by thirty-five thousand officers and men, and was arranged 
in eleven lines. After the inspection the flagship signalled : 
“His Majesty the King is greatly pleased with the 
efficient condition of the Home Fleet, and is very glad 
to have had the opportunity of inspecting it in such glorious 
weather.” Later the King conferred several Orders on 
officers. We do not doubt for a moment that the review was 
a thoroughly impressive one and that the duties required of 
the Fleet were perfectly carried out, At the same time as the 
King’s message and the fact that several Orders were con- 
ferred on officers in high command in the Home Fleet are 
being cited as proof that there can be no possible fault to 
find with the administration of the Navy, it is necessary to 
point out that a review in the Solent is no test of fighting 


efficiency. 


The industrial troubles in Belfast have been aggravated 
during the last fortnight or so by a very formidable 


symptom. The constabulary in large numbers having 
professed sympathy with the strikers and practically 
mutinied, it was found necessary to draft thousands of 
troops into Belfast for the maintenance of order. The 
disaffected police addressed an appeal to the Irish Govern- 
ment which Sir A. MacDonnell, writing in the name of 
the Viceroy, condemned as menacing in its character 
and involving a violation of discipline “seriously dis- 
creditable to all concerned.” Several constables have been 
suspended and the disaffected members have been removed to 
remote districts, their places being taken by drafts from other 
parts of Ireland. We deal with the matter elsewhere, but 
may note that in reply to the Labour Members on Thursday 
night, Mr. Birrell, while declining to make himself responsible 
for the action of the civil authorities, who had requisitioned 
the military, stated that they were doing their best in very 
difficult circumstances. The civil authorities, he observed, 
had other persons to consider as well as those engaged in the 
strike. The disaffection in the police force was now removed, 
and the police were returning to their duty, and behaving in an 
admirable manner. He hoped at the earliest possible moment 
to remove the extra police force as well as the military from 


Belfast. 





Monday's proceedings in the Commons were occupied chief 
with the discussion of the Premier's proposal to conclude d 
Report stage of the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bij ; 
three allotted days. The Premier justified this drastic sa 
to the method of closure by compartments on the ground that 
the Bill had been about three months before the Standip 
Committee, and-twenty-two days had been absorbed by ~ 
discussion. Mr. Balfour, in a vigorous speech, condemned the 
proposal. The Committee—in which the closure had been 
asked for fifty-three and obtained fifty times—could in yo 
sense be regarded as a reflection of the will, intelligence, ang 
critical power of the House. Mr. Asquith defended the use of 
the guillotine as “a temporary palliative for the evils of or 
present Parliamentary system,” and held that Mr, Balfour 
should be the last person to complain of its use. In the sub. 
sequent debate Mr. Munro Ferguson from the Liberal benches 
supported the demand for a more liberal allowance of time for 
the Report stage. The Bill had been freely closured in Com. 
mittee; it was unpractical and revolutionary ; it was the result 
of no inquiry, and there was no precedent for its main 
provisions. The nationalisation of land was a comparatively 
mild measure compared with the proposals put forward in the 
Bill. Mr. Lambton, Mr. Mitchell Thomson, and Mr. Long 
followed with damaging criticism of the proceedings in Com. 
mittee, and Mr. Sinclair repeated the stock arguments jn 
favour of the Bill. Amendments, proposed by Mr. L. Hardy 
and Lord R. Cecil, to limit the application of the closure having 
been rejected, the Prime Minister's motion was carried by 176 
to 53, or a majority of 123. 


On Tuesday, the first of the three allotted days, Mr. Walter 
Long proposed a new and valuable clause providing that 
nothing in the Act should prejudice or affect the Board of 
Agriculture in administering the Diseases of Animals Act, 
Under the Bill functions were transferred to the New Agricul. 
tural Commissioners, which would lead to duplication of juris. 
diction as well as conflicting action. Mr. Long was strongly 
supported by three Liberal Members, Mr. Warner, Mr. 
Everett, and Mr. Munro Ferguson; but Mr. Sinclair refused 
to give way, and the clause was rejected, the Government 
majority falling to 56 (176 for and 120 against). Mr. Long's 
second amendment, directly challenging the proposal in 
Clause I. to apply the Crofters Act throughout Scotland, was 
also strongly supported by Mr. Munro Ferguson, who declared 
that if the Government proposal was carried agriculture would 
deteriorate, as owners would cease to invest their money in 
the equipment of land. 


The Solicitor-General for Scotland having described the 
amendment as striking at the very root of the measure, 
Mr. Balfour condemned the Government for extending the 
system of dual ownership to districts where there was 
no justification for it. Their policy was, he contended, 
foolish and inconsistent, as well as immoral, and would 
damage the interests of the small holders themselves as 
well as of agriculture. The Lord Advocate having enlarged 
on the great benefits conferred on the Highlands by the 
Crofters Act of 1886, Mr. Long’s amendment was rejected by 
263 votes to 86, and the Secretary of Scotland’s amendments 
to the first six clauses were put from the Chair and carried 
without discussion. The debate was resumed on Wednesday 
in a small and languid House which seldom exceeded three 
hundred Members. Various Unionist amendments to the 
seventh clause having been rejected, the guillotine fell at 
10.30, and the clauses up to fifteen were disposed of without 
discussion. The process was repeated on Thursday, when the 
Report stage was completed. 


The Duke of Connaught has been appointed “‘ Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief the Mediterranean Forces and High 
Commissioner in the Mediterranean.” This, of course, is a 
new command, and Mr. Haldane explained the purpose of ite 
creation in the House of Commons on Thursday. The force 
under the Duke of Connaught’s command will comprise the 
garrisons of Gibraltar and Malta, the detachments in Crete 
and Oyprus, andthe British troops quartered in Egypt and 
the Soudan. As all matters of local military administration, 
except the more important cases of discipline, will continue 
to be disposed of by the Governors of Gibraltar and Malta 
and the General Officer Commanding in Egypt, the Duke of 
Connaught will be able to devote his attention to inspection 
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training, and to questions of strategy and defence. For 
-_ colonial ort ett of Gibraltar and Malta the 
respective Governors will remain solely responsible ; and 
similarly in Egypt and the Soudan all civil and political 
matters will be dealt with as heretofore by the Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt. There will be no increase of 
expenditure. 
On the order for the second reading of the Criminal Appeal 
Bill in the Lords on Monday, the Lord Chancellor explained 
the points on which the Bill differed from that of last year— 
viz., the restriction of the Court to nine judges ; the additional 
provision by which appeal was given without leave in all 
capital cases; and the enabling of the Court to order a new 
trial. Lord Halsbury, while not prepared to move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, took strong exception to some of its features. 
In particular he held that it impaired the institution of the 
jury, which the Constitution had made the tribunal on fact. In 
his view the judgment of a jury was better on a question of fact 
than that of the learned judges, who were at times a little dis- 
posed to be too technical. He condemned the unqualified right 
of appeal in capital cases as likely to increase the burden of 
arrears, and could not bring himself to believe that by estab- 
lishing this Court they would get rid of trial by newspaper. 
The Lord Chancellor, in replying, dwelt on the fact that we 
were unique among nations in giving no right of appeal in 
criminal cases, scouted the notion that we could not afford to 
pay for extra judges, and demurred to the view that the sense 
of responsibility among jurymen would be impaired. The 
Bill was then read a second time. During the passage of the 
Bill through Committee on Thursday, Lord Halsbury, sup- 
ported by Lord Alverstone and Lord Collins, moved an im- 
portant amendment, making all appeals dependent on the 
permission of the judge who tried the case. The amendment 
was strongly opposed by the Lord Chancellor, who hinted 
that it might have a most serious effect on the Bill, but was 
carried by 54 to 32 votes. 





The second reading of the Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Bill 
was moved in the Lords on Tuesday by Lord Crewe, who 
argued that the evicted tenants had a moral claim, and that it 
was undesirable to leave the question longer unsettled. Lord 
Lansdowne, while admitting the moderation of Lord Crewe’s 
speech, described as demoralising the reinstatement of men 
who had been engaged in a dangerous agitation in a better 
position than other tenants who had not been evicted. He 
outlined certain amendments which he intended to propose,— 
to secure the planters from injustice, to render compulsion 
less liable to abuse, and to establish a Court of Appeal able to 
deal with questions of law and of fact. In recommending 
the second reading, subject to subsequent amendment in 
Committee, he was actuated by three motives. First, the 
understanding of 1903 committed them to a measure of 
reinstatement. Second, the Bill had come to them supported 
by enormous majorities in the Commons, and he believed they 
would always desire to treat attentively and respectfully Bills 
that came to them so recommended. There was, he added, a 
third reason, and to his mind the strongest of all. “(He could 
not help fearing that the summary rejection of the Bill might 
greatly increase the difficulties of the Executive Government 
in Ireland...... In these circumstances, and when this Bill 
was represented to them as one urgently needed for the sake 
of peace in Ireland, he was not prepared to take the responsi- 
bility of moving its rejection on second reading.” 


The second International Congress on School Hygiene was 
opened on Monday by Lord Crewe, Lord-President of the 
Council. Lord Crewe, who welcomed the delegates in the 
name of the King and on behalf of the Government, dealt 
with the wide scope of the discussions on which they would 
be engaged, the supreme importance of medical inspection of 
schools, and the fact that not only humanity but national 
ceonomy was involved in the right handling of the health of 
school children. Incidentally Lord Crewe observed that he 
was not one of those who believed that drill and military 
exercises would instil an undesirable warlike spirit in the 
infant mind. Sir Lauder Brunton in his Presidential address 
went even further. He pointed out how free the Americans, 
the Boers, and the Swiss were from the military spirit, and 
declared that shooting with rifles properly adapted to their 
size and strength was an exercise which not only tended to 


bring out the best qualities of boys, but sometimes exerted a 
powerful moral effect for good on a household. Sir Lauder 
Brunton further declared that it was of the utmost im- 
portance that boys and girls should be instructed in the 
laws of health. It was quite true that the proper carrying 
out of a system of school hygiene would involve expenditure, 
but this would be amply repaid in increased national efficiency. 
Proposals to pension the old had been laid before the country. 
Instead of doing this let us expend the money on the children, 
so that in their active lives they could make provision for 
themselves, 


On Wednesday the Prime Minister and Mr. Burns re- 
ceived a deputation from the Association of Municipal 
Corporations. The purpose of the deputation was to 
explain the special scheme of the Association for the better 
planning of towns and suburbs. Mr. Nettlefold, of Birming- 
ham, attributed the present waste of money entirely to the 
absence of co-operation between landowners and local 
authorities, which was not the fault of either party, but of 
our inelastic by-law system. Local authorities were forced to 
harass landowners about details, yet had no comprehensive 
control. Honest builders were hampered, but jerry-building 
was not checked. Ratepayers were taxed for what they did 
not want. Enormous sums were being spent all over England 
and Wales in widening streets which shonld never have been 
so narrow and in paying compensation which should never 
have become due. The Town Clerk of Leeds said that more 
than £13,000,000 might have been saved in the last thirty 
years. The proposal of the Association was that municipali- 
ties should be empowered to buy land, not only for statutory 
municipal purposes, but in order to sell it off in such a way 
as to develop the estate in accordance with sound plans of 
building. Of course, supervision would be expected and 
welcomed from the Local Government Board. The Prime 
Minister and Mr. Burns gave most sympathetic answers, both 
deploring the want of foresight that caused so much waste 
and produced so much ugliness. Mr. Burns announced that 
the Government had drafted a Bill on the subject which they 
hoped to introduce next year. 





The exacting claims of home and foreign politics compel us 
to restrict our notice of the proceedings of the British 
Association within the narrowest compass. The President, 
Sir David Gill, dealing with his special study—Astronomy 
—laid stress on the value of exact measurement and 
patient observation, a lesson which, mutatis mutandis, 
was enforced by Professor Smithells, the President of the 
Chemical Section, who protested strongly against the vague 
and sensational theorising indulged in by modern men of 
science. Professor Cushny’s references in the Physiology 
section to the exaggerations of anti-alcoholists led to an 
interesting but inconclusive debate. No clear guidance is 
available for laymen when experts differ diametrically. In 
the Anthropological section Professor Flinders Petrie gave 
a lecture of fascinating interest on the Egyptian soul houses 
and other discoveries made in Egypt in 1906-7, the later types 
of these pottery houses having two storeys, furnished with 
models of couch, chair, stool, fireplace, water jar, and a 
donkey with a manger. 


In the department of Educational Science an animated 
and critical discussion took place on the scholarship 
system. We note that Professor Sadler pronounced the 
opinion that the existing system gave special advantages 
to urban districts, but failed adequately to meet the 
needs of promising children in the country. According to 
Dr. H. B. Baker, estimates showed that at Cambridge 
seventeen per cent. of scholars could have resided at the 
University without their scholarships, while at Oxford the 
proportion was only six per cent. On the other hand, 
Professor Miers, while defending the scholarship system in the 
main, asserted that “ many scholarships were obtained by the 
sons of wealthy parents.” He would not reduce the number 
of scholarships or lower the educational standard, and would 
encourage sons of wealthy parents to become candidates, pro- 
vided they did not retain the endowment. 











Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 25th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81j—on Friday wont 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—__<.—_——__ 


THE BELFAST STRIKE. 


7 Belfast strike has some features of exceptional 

interest. It is mixed up with a question with which 
it has no necessary connexion, the disaffection among the 
Irish Constabulary. Partly through this circumstance it 
has given occasion to an unusual display of military force. 
And, in view of the working of the Trade Disputes Act, 
the methods resorted to by the strikers call for careful 
observation. Upon the merits of the strike itself we shall 
say nothing. There is no call for public comment on a 
dispute between employers and workmen unless the 
strikers make a special appeal for public sympathy and 
support. The Belfast strikers, we believe, have not 
done this. They are content to fight their own 
battle. But a strike on a great scale can seldom escape 
involving large public interests. The temporary paralysis 
of any great industry necessarily inconveniences, or more 
than inconveniences, a large number of people. We do not 
mean, of course, that this fact, standing by itself, ought 
to lead to interference on the part of the authorities. The 
law rightly recognises the liberty of workmen to combine 
against their employers, and they are the proper, if not 
the best, judges of the goodness of the case they 
make out. 

Unfortunately, the Belfast workmen have gone beyond 
the point up to which their action can be regarded with 
indifference. The prosperity of a district in which a strike 
is going on must always be affected, but there is no need 
that the public tranquillity should be disturbed at the 
same time. When the Trade Disputes Act was passing 
through the House of Commons we were assured at every 
turn that the increased liberty accorded to picketing 
would have only moral results. The process from first to 
last was to be one of pure reason. The blackleg was to be 
regarded as the victim of a mental hallucination. He was 
unable to see that his duty was to cast in his lot with his 
brethren on strike. They were fighting for him as well as 
for themselves, and his refusal to admit this could only be 
explained on the theory that he was ignorant of his own 
real interest. To dispel this ignorance was the sole 
object of picketing. The state of the case must be 
put before men in season and out of season. The 
maxim of the picketers was to be, here a little and 
there a little.—at this corner a moving exhortation 
addressed to the erring blackleg by five of the men on 
strike, at the next a similar appeal by the same or a larger 
number. To some of us it appeared that even this pro- 
cess, peaceful as it might technically be, might easily 
become as formidable as a display of physical force. To be 
scolded and called opprobrious names every few steps 
along a man’s homeward walk might in the end be just as 
effective as if the words were supplemented by blows. Par- 
liament, however, did not allow this view to prevail. So 
long as the appeal to the blackleg is enforced only by the 
lips, the law will not interfere. Men whose worst offence 
is that they take a different view of the merits of a trade 
quarrel from that taken by their fellows are left exposed 
to all the annoyance that harsh language can inflict. 
Those who doubted whether Parliament was well advised 
in giving men on strike this large liberty of interference 
with their fellows saw their arguments put aside as un- 
worthy of consideration, and had to console themselves 
with the hope that the strikers would be content with 
establishing this particular legal liberty and would not 
call to their assistance any more violent kind ef persuasion. 


The example of Belfast is not encouraging from this 
point of view. The memorial of the Harbour Board to 
the Lord-Lieutenant does not indeed charge the worst 
cases of interference with lawful business on the strikers. 
The present congestion at the docks, it says, is “not so much 
the direct result of the strike as of the state of terrorism 
prevailing throughout the city, caused by organised bands of 
the worst classes of the community who are taking advan- 
tage of the strike conditions and the apparent paralysis of 
all authority.”” The sheds, it seems, are filled, and overfilled, 
with goods in many cases of a perishable nature. The strike 
would not of itself prevent the removal of some at least 
of these goods. Indeed, the owners have again and again 
tried to remove their property in their own waggons. But 





owing to “serious assaults on the part of crowds of law. 
less men, generally armed with weapons,” they have been 
compelled to give up the attempt. The Harbour Vom. 
missioners maintain a police force of their own, which ig 
amply sufficient to protect the traffic in the ordinary 
condition of the city, and they have considerably increased 
this force to meet the present state of affairs. But their 
own constables can do but little in presence of the general 
disorder. The traders of a city like Belfast have a right 
to expect protection from the law and the officers of the 
law when the ordinary precautions they take on their own 
account are rendered insufficient by a general reign of 
violence. Goods cannot be conveyed to and from the 
docks, not because there is no one to convey them, 
but because those who are able and willing to convey 
them are prevented from doing so. When we read of a 
number of lorries being stopped at midnight by some fifty 
men who refused to allow the drivers to pass, talk about 
peaceful picketing becomes worse than idle. I£ such 
things are permitted law and order are no better than 
fine names. 


It must be admitted, however, that the situation in 
Belfast has been complicated by the discontent among the 
police. The authorities have not been able to employ the 
constabulary with their customary confidence in their loyalty, 
Some of the force have proclaimed their sympathy with the 
strikers, others have refused to obey the orders of their 
superiors. How far the grievances they put forward in 
justification of their attitude are real is uncertain, nor at 
this moment is it a question of much importance. No 
grievance, however genuine, can justify open insubordina- 
tion in a force which is almost military in its character. 
But the record of the Irish Constabulary is so good that 
as soon as the strike is over, Mr. Birrell will, no doubt, 
institute a thorough inquiry into the police complaint. It 
is not for the benefit of those who have mutinied that this 
should be undertaken. They have forfeited any improve- 
ment in the terms of their service by the methods they 
have resorted to in order to obtain it. It is the men 
who have suffered from the same cause, but have not 
sought redress by the same lawless methods, that are the 
proper objects of Mr. Birrell’s consideration. The Irish 
Constabulary have to discharge very special duties, and 
circumstances of race, of religion, of class make their task 
specially difficult. But experience seems to have shown that 
it is possible to overcome all these obstacles, and any changes 
which promise to restore the old state of things, should be 
introduced as quickly as possible. For the moment, how- 
ever, the question of most importance is not what to do 
for the police, but how to supplement, if not dispense with, 
them. The military are on the spot in large numbers, but 
for some days their presence seems to have been purely 
formal. They came to Belfast in response to the summons 
of the Lord Mayor; but except for such terror as may 
have been excited by the sight of their arms and uniforms 
they might, for the first part of their stay, have been almost 
as well away. On Wednesday, however, this curious inaction 
came to an end, and they were ordered to assist the police 
in patrolling the streets. The Government will no doubt 
be told that they are interfering in a quarrel which does 
not concern them, and taking sides in a controversy of the 
merit of which they are ignorant. The answer to this is that 
soldiers and police alike are simply doing a duty which belong 
in different degrees to all citizens, and most to those who 
are best qualified to discharge it. We may regret that a 
great city should be so given over to what is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from anarchy as to be beyond civil control, 
but that regret does not for a moment excuse us from 
using all the military we can command to bring about that 
restoration of public order which is the end alike of the 
policeman and the soldier. Ministers have now an oppor- 
tunity of proving the groundlessness of the fears enter- 
tained by some of us last year that peaceful picketing 
would be made a cover for picketing that is not peaceful. 
It has been so used in Belfast, since it can hardly be sup- 
posed that the city could have got into its present con- 
dition had there been no strike to give an apparent 
occasion for the assembling of large crowds of idle 
workmen. All uncertainty on this head has now been 
removed. The existence of organised violence in the neigh- 
bourhood of the docks has been proved to demonstration, 
and we do not doubt that the Government will make 


speedy end of it. 
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THE FEEBLENESS OF THE “CONCERT OF 
EUROPE.” 


MBASSADORS smile when anyone speaks to them 
of “moral pressure,” but it is still true that the 
“(Concert of Europe” has lost of late years that support 
of universal opinion which it would retain if it 
sessed a little more of the confidence of the European 
community. ‘The title remains the expression of an 
jmmense force, the only one te which, in grave crises, the 
nations can appeal. They would, too, be willing to appeal, 
for nothing is so much wanted just now as an international 
tribunal with force behind it sufficient to make its decrees 
valid. “Conferences” like that of the Hague are felt to 
be too academic, for supposing one country to conquer 
another it will matter but little that the rules of the 
“Conference” have been disregarded. The victor will 
plead necessity, and ask in somg polite but cynical variety 
of the contemptuous phrase—‘ What anyone is going 
to do about it?” No one would ask that question if 
the Concert were in motion, and it might be as 
eflicient as any Supreme Court were it not that 
its authority is destroyed by a weakness from within. 
Each separate nation believes that the decision of the 
Court will not be regulated either by justice or even 
general expediency, but will be deflected to suit the 
private interests or fears of the great Powers which form 
the effective parts of the tribunal. At this very moment, 
for instance, humanity is outraged in three cases about the 
facts of which there is no dispute, in which there is 
a strong temptation to think the Concert could, if it 
acted at once, secure redress, but in which it is nearly 
certain that redress will not be secured, or will be so 
temporary as to be slightly ridiculous. In Morocco, the 
hostility of dark men to white men has broken out in 
massacres which have compelled the use of the irresistible 
weapons of science to secure, by a large expenditure 
of Mussulman life, a temporary and local lull. The town 
of Casa Blanca has been punished by a bombardment 
for a murderous outrage on its European residents, and 
may for some short period abstain from a repetition 
of such sanguinary scenes. But, as we all know, real 
security, either for life or property, has not been obtained. 
In seven or eight other cities the same outrages may be 
repeated, or if they are not, the justifiable fear of them 
will exercise a paralysing effect upon quiet and pros- 
perity. Now, even if we admit to the full the right of the 
coloured races to independence, this is the kind of crime 
which Europe ought to be able to put down. The 
Europeans murdered were entirely guiltless, for the native 
Government had given them permission to continue their 
engineering work, which was the provocation, and of the 
Moors destroyed by the bombardment probably one half were 
unconcerned in the massacre. Shells do not clearly recognise 
differences of sex or age, yet it may be taken as certain that 
no permanent remedy will be provided. The statesmen 
who compose the “ Concert” have so little confidence in 
one another that they are not likely to permit the Tribunal 
to act effectually. They think that if France acts she will 
keep Morocco, and so be aggrandised (an absurd assump- 
tion, for she will be compelled to lock up a heavy division 
of her army in garrisoning the new territory). If Germany 
acts, they believe she will monopolise the trade of Morocco, 
and if England acts, they fancy she will keep Tangier, and 
with it the control of the entrance to the Mediterranean. No 
promises made by the respective Governments will avail to 
dissipate these apprehensions, for the secret belief on all 
sides is that such promises do not avail, and ought not to 
avail, when public opinion demgnds that they be broken or 
evaded. The alternative ial a action, the substitution 
of a really strong Sultan of the native dynasty for the 
present incompetent trifler is not even discussed, for, 
although it could be secured by steady pressure at Fez, 
such a device might make Morocco strong, and so terminate 
what are believed to be the secret hopes of all concerned. 
It would be, it is thought, like paying into court a sum of 
money which everybody hoped to steal. 

The Macedonian case is even worse, because remedy 
can be more easily obtained. The misery of Macedonia, 
the utter want of security for life, property, and female 
honour is almost without a parallel within the European 
area, and it could all be stupped at once either by appoint- 
ing a Prince of Macedonia with a compensation in tribute 





to Constantinople, or by the much better plan—provided 
only that another Baron Kallay were available—of allowing 
Austria to occupy the province, and govern it for twenty 
years in the civilizing way in which she is governing Bosnia. 
But either of these schemes might end in destroying the 
hopes of Russia, of Greece, of Bulgaria, and of those who 
dream of a confederation of the Balkans, and therefore the 
misery of millions is to continue. The Concert is to tell 
its agents to be a little more energetic, which, as they are 
all manewuvring against each other, they will not be. And 
there is a third case so gross that it unites all British 
Parliamentary parties, the case of the Congo Free State, 
where a great population has been surrendered by Europe 
to what is really legalised dacoity attended by unusual 
circumstances of cruelty in order that the lessees of the 
King of the Belgians and of the Congo Free State may 
make extravagant profits. The Concert in this case could 
deliver the people of the Congo by simply decreeing that 
the Monarch to whom their destinies were entrusted had 
failed to fulfil the understood compact of the trust, but 
every member of the Concert—except, perhaps, France, 
which claims the right of preemption—would resist that 
solution in fear that Great Britain might some day add 
the State to the already overburdensome area of its vast 
coloured dominion. 

It may be argued that this feeble result is unavoidable, 
or at any rate would not be avoided by any improvement 
in European opinion. But in the first case it should be 
publicly acknowledged that the Concert as an instrument 
for good has proved a disheartening failure, and the 
statesmen should cease to shelter themselves—as even 
Sir Edward Grey occasionally seems tempted to do—by 
appealing to an abstraction which they know will not help 
them, and in the second case the statement is not true. 
If Europe at large or the peoples of the other great States 
were only as anxious as the people of this country are 
to remedy the injustice and misery under which the black 
folk of the Congo suffer, the remedy would be found at once 
without any war or any derogation to “the monarchical 
principle,” which cannot justify the selling of a great 
mass of subjects to make a profit for individuals. It 
would, for example, be impossible to resist a resolution 
by every Parliament in Europe that the condition of 
the Congo State was disgraceful to Christianity and fatal 
to the just reputation of the diplomatic services. It is 
quite easy to exaggerate the effective force of public 
opinion, but quite as easy to minimise it till it becomes 
merely an excuse for tolerating all the great remediable 
abuses which still discredit the diplomacy of the civilised 
States, and like so many other facts around us suggest 
that we are all living under a régime of inferior and 
conscienceless men. Surely it must be possible for the 
rulers of the European Concert to devise a plan by which, 
without making a breach of the peace too probable, they 
might secure on occasion that broad tranquillity without 
which there is no certainty even of the continuance of 
peace. The dangers raised by the question of Morocco 
may yet wrap Europe in flames. Those created by the 
atrocities in Macedonia may end in war throughout the 
Near East, while those involved in the cruelties of the 
Congo may one day help to produce a massacre of all 
white men by all negroes who, in the Congo at least, are 
outraged by the men who ought to be their protectors 
beyond what even the lowest human nature can endure 
without revenge. ‘The old Five Powers were better than 
the Concert, for they did put down the Slave Trade, and in 
that way gave a great blow to slavery itself. Yet slavery 
did not concern them except from that moral point of 
view which the members of the Concert now seem unable 
to recognise or denounce as sentimental. 





MR. GRAYSON. 


R. GRAYSON, as we have all been told, is the first real 
Socialist Member of Parliament. Other Members, 
indeed, are Socialists, but being accredited to Trade-Unions, 
or not being independent of the Independent Labour 
Party, they are ostensibly delegates rather than apostles. 
Mr. Grayson stands for Socialism in the pure region of 
thought. He is, in fact, the real Simon Pure of those 
Socialists who are not labouring men, and are therefore by 
presumption political philosophers. Mr. H. G. Wells or 


.Mr. Bernard Shaw might have served the same end in 
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Parliament, though, apart from differences in colour 
between their Socialism and Mr. Grayson’s, the one with 
his romantic vision and the other with his perverse wit 
would have done it very differently. At all events, those 
two distinguished thinkers, and others like them, but less 
distinguished, have not thought it worth while to enter 
Parliament. Mr. Grayson is the first Socialist philosopher 
to take part in the life of the House of Commons, and 
record for posterity what this doomed Assembly was like 
just before the searching north wind of revolutionary 
Socialism began to blow upon it. On the evening of the 
debate on the grant to Lord Cromer, Sir Edward Grey, 

ractising the immemorial courtesy of the House to a new 
akan gave way to Mr. Grayson, as we learn from a 
letter in the Times, and thus Mr. Grayson had the 
advantage, which he might otherwise have missed, of a 
full and attentive audience for his prophecy of the 
judgment that is to come. He remarked upon the 
“ animated aspect ” of the Members who were waiting for 
Sir Edward Grey’s speech, and suggested that one explana- 
tion might be that a rumour had slipped out that he 
himself was to speak. We need not examine his speech, 
but will pass on to his opinion of the House as he 
expressed it in public afterwards to his friends. If 
the country cares to send to Parliament more Socialists 
like Mr. Grayson, whose mental struggles have been in 
the regions of abstract thought—and Mr. Grayson says 
he is only the first of a great army to come—it is as 
important as it is interesting to know what they will think 
of Parliament as we know it and what they will want to 
do with it. 

This maiden speech by Mr. Grayson in the House of 
Commons was on Tuesday, July 30th. The next evening 
he was welcomed by the Metropolitan District Council of 
the Independent Labour Party at Caxton Hall, and with 
all the weight of his experience as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, he advised those “who wished to gst a sample of 
third-class intellectual mediocrity to go to the House of 
Commons.” “Intellectual mediocrity" means a middle 
class of intellect; but what a middle class of intellect, 
which is also ‘“third-class,’ may be, it is not 
so easy to determine. But no matter; perhaps Mr. 
Grayson thought that on the site where the first press 
was set up to print the English language the English 
language might reasonably be expected to look after itself. 
He then went on to denounce the procedure by which the 
House of Commons was “tied down” and which was “the 
most horrible one could contemplate.” Of course Mr. 
Grayson sincerely believes this. That his experience of 
the Goan of Commons should have led him to so firm a 
conclusion is naturally not encouraging. But being 
optimists—we cannot help it—we dare to hope that an 
even longer experience of the British Parliamentary 
system will enable him to discover two great facts :— 
(1) That the average Member cannot be prevented from talk- 
ing any more than Mr. Grayson himself can be prevented ; 
and it is the talk that takes up the time; (2) That 
Parliament is a defining body, and that it cannot define 
before it has analysed,—in fact, talked. Mr. Grayson, no 
doubt, defines things himself with a broad and generous 
touch (witness his definition of the intellectual character 
of the House of Commons) but, unhappily, this will not 
do for the sordidly practical purposes of life. Every Act of 
Parliament is a legal Act, and has to be framed accurately 
so that lawyers cannot drive a coach and four through it. 
Mr. Grayson has the noble intolerance of peddling rules of 
debate which characterises all the other noble minds for 
whose good and guidance those very rules have been 
invented. His intellectual predecessors have wanted to 
introduce the millennium on the spot, just as he does, and 
from age-long experience a procedure has emerged which, 
while not flouting anyone who wishes once more to describe 
the millennium, insists that there shall be the most search- 
ing possible criticism of the precise way in which it would 
work. Mr. Grayson stood in the assembly which has 
hedged itself round painfully, manfully, and unflinchingly, 
with stout bastions of the people’s rights from the time of 
Simon de Montfort onwards, and beheld all these things 
as (in his own words) “ trappings and trimmings.” 

At Hyde on Saturday last Mr. Grayson continued his 
criticism of the House of Commons which he had begun 
in the Caxton Hall. He was presented with a silver 
cigarette-case in honour of his success in vanquishing his 





competitors thus early in a career which aims at the 
extinction of all competition. He said (we quote from 
the Manchester Guardian) that he 

“had been watching for some time ”—since the previous Wednes 
day in fact—* what was taking place on both pt ay of the House, 
Mr. Balfour was smiling beamingly on Sir H. Cam bell-Bannermag, 
and Sir Henry reciprocated Mr. Balfour’s smile. Tiberale caressed 
Tories, and Tories caressed Liberals. Free Trade, Protection 
and all matters of superficial political warfare were for the 
moment buried as these capitalists gathered together to discuss 
this pension or grant. That night one realised—and the Honge 
realised—that a new phase was being entered upon in the Honse 
of Commons. What was needed was that people should go to the 
House realising that in its stupendous mountain of tradition 
there was something so alien to real reform that it would take 
revolutionary and unconstitutional means to break it.” 


We have always said that if ever Socialism were intro. 
duced it would be a tyranny, but here we are fairly 
warned how bitter the tyranny would be. For the 
implication certainly appears to be that the amenities 
which sweeten public life must cease. Under the 
stern rule of Socialism you must never smile at, those 
who honestly differ from you. You must scowl instead, 
“Even advanced democratic Members have told me,” said 
Mr. Grayson, “that they had got to love the dear old place 
{the House of Commons], and wouldn't like to fall out 
with anybody.” He added, “but Socialists will make 
them fall out.” Moreover, he found a sinister signifi- 
cance in the amenities he observed, because they were 
excited by an affair of capitalism. One would think, from 
his account, that both sides were agreeing to line their own 
pockets. But not at all,—they were agreeing to pay away 
money to some one outside either political party in the full 
knowledge that the grant would slightly increase their 
financial difficulties without bringing them any political 
service, and that it would have to be justified before critical 
constituencies. There is still a difference between taking 
and giving, even after it has been realised that a new phase 
is being entered upon in the House of Commons owing to 
the arrival of Mr. Grayson. 


Mr. Grayson earnestly believes, of course, that if a 
Government of Socialists were formed business would be 
despatched at express speed, and starvation and misery 
would be banished from the face of the land,—even from 
the homes of those who courted starvation and deserved 
misery. Every one else who has had as long an experi- 
ence of Parliamentary life as Mr. Grayson knows that 
nothing of the sort would happen. However moderate 
men’s estimates may be of what will be accomplished by 
their own party when it comes into power, they always 
exceed the reality. If Mr. Grayson could be brought 
to trust the word of any Liberal, many disappointed 
Liberals would assure him just now that this is s0. 
If he himself became Prime Minister he would very 
likely discover at the end of his first Session that 
he had accomplished nothing, except perhaps the 
abolition of smiling and other tokens of good fellow- 
ship. In the Colne Valley, where we have heard that 
bands of ardent idealists hang on his words and slave in 
his cause, it must be difficult’ indeed to realise this 
sobering fact,—and it would be disastrous to confess it. 
How much pleasanter and richer in effects it must be to 
make promises which he is not in a position to redeem, 
and, therefore, can hardly be blamed for not redeeming! 
We may remember, though, that those who set forth m 
public life with very violent opinions are the most liable to 
violent changes of conviction. Already Mr. Grayson, if he 
was not misreported in the first case, has modified an 
extreme declaration in favour of “the abolition of sex 
ties” to one in favour of the removal of “ sex-barriers.” 
In a few years—who knows?—he may be recon- 
structing old barriers and inventing new ones. Mean- 
while, his eloquence makes heavy drafts on the political 
loyalty or credulity of his constituents, and these will 
have to be honoured some day. It is one of the dis- 
advantages of an inspiring tongue. Another type of man 
—let us say the “ public-school type,” for no jealousy can 
possibly be excited by the mention of a class which we 
may feel sure in advance Mr. Grayson heartily despises— 
would have curiously different emotions aroused in him by 
the very circumstances in the House of Commons which 
affront Mr. Grayson. Let us picture such a man with 
no learning or power of words. He would still have 
some clumsy and tacit feeling which would have the 
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value of an historical sense. He might think the 
ure of the House egos of vast ee 
ut he would not dismiss it derisively as a “s ibboleth,” 
gs “musty,” or as a “cobweb.” He would balance his 
conviction with some reverence for things rooted in a 
dim past and, though he might not explain this to himself, 
his bearing would be inseparable from a respectful affection 
for his country. He would have some instinct of obliga- 
tion to those who welcomed him, and some respect for 
authority, even while dissenting from it, which would be 
in fact a fruit of mental discipline and in effect what, for 
want of a better phrase, may be called good manners. 
All that would not be the merit of the man so much as 
the merit of the tradition he has inherited. The political 
creed of Mr. Grayson has yet no traditions. It is like a 
very sharp young man who kicks a very old and 
wise one. Not that Mr. Grayson can be bitterly blamed. 
Political youth is like that. He reminds us of Elijah 
Pogram, who spoke for the young country against the 
old and fallen tyrant. The reader will remember the 
ejaculation of an onlooker that Elijah Pogram, who 
had uttered the great Defiance to the whole earth, would 
argumentatively smash Martin Chuzzlewit “ into sky-blue 
fits.” And Elijah Pogram, getting to work, said of his 
countryman, Hannibal Chollop, what we hope a gratified 
House of Commons may be willing to say, mutatis 
mutandis, of Mr. Grayson: “Our fellow-countryman is a 
model of a man quite fresh from Natur’s mould! He is 
a true-born child of this free hemisphere! Verdant as 
the mountains of our country ; bright and glowing as our 
mineral Licks; unspiled by withering conventionalities as 
air our broad and boundless Perearers! Rough he may 
be. So air our Barrs. Wild he may be. So air our 
Buffalers. He is a child of Natur’, and a child of Free- 
dom; and his boastful answer to the Despot and the 
Tyrant is that his bright home is in the Settin’ Sun.” 





WAR AGAINST TRUSTS IN AMERICA, 


HE remarkable judgment delivered on Saturday last 
by Judge Landis in the Federal District Court of 
Chicago, when the Standard Oil Company was condemned 
to pay the unparalleled fine of 29,240,000 dollars, or 
nearly six million pounds, is the first step towards a 
“holy war” against Trusts. Judge Landis, after having 
had all the evidence before him of illegal bargains between 
the Standard Oil Trust and the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
way, swept away all the trash of technical and casuistical 
arguments and gave a judgment of high moral principle 
and untrammelled good sense. ‘That, after all, is what 
every Judge is in every Court to do, but it is not often 
that Trusts come in contact with the judicial duty so 
heroically performed. Judge Landis said, according to 
the Washington correspondent of the Times, that he re- 
gretted that he had not the power to send to prison men who 
by their commercial acts injure society more deeply than 
the makers of false coin and the robbers of mails. His 
words were hailed with repeated cheers, which have since 
echoed throughout the United States; and at the end of 
the trial he capped one sensation with another by calling 
a special jury for August 14th to investigate the same 
violations of the law in order to determine whether after 
all, under a different law, the parties to the proved illegal 
commercial manipulations cannot be imprisoned. “One 
really responsible man in jail” is what is wanted, says 
the Presisient of Princeton University, as we are told by 
the New York correspondent of the Times, and perhaps 
he is right. 

A “holy war,” we are justified in saying, has begun. 
Of course there has been “a sort of a war” already, but no 
really heavy gun has hitherto been brought into action. No 
doubt there are many laws against commercial monopolies, 
but they have fired mere grape-shot against heavy armour. 
There is actually a law with the bold and explicit name of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, but in the last sixteen years it 
has lived peaceably alongside the Trusts. The Inter-State 
Commerce Act is older, and, till last Saturday, was quite 
as ineffectual. There are more Trusts now than ever. In 
addition to the old guns which are being trained on the Trust 
peeen by Courts of Law, another gun of an experimental 

d is being brought to the front by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It may or may not go off. A legal action is 
approaching against the American Tobacco Company, but 








meanwhile the Government have applied for the appoint- 
ment of a Receiver to administer the Company or wind up 
its affairs. Really what the Government want, as the 
Times correspondent in Washington pointed out recently, 
is information about the exact meth of the Company, 
which now are only a matter of speculation. Of course 
this weapon which the Government are trying to use is a 
dangerous one. If it does go off it may explode in the 
wrong direction. The establishment of an inquisition— 
which is what such measures as the Government propose 
might lead to when employed in the wrong way—would 
be a drag on quite legitimate enterprise. For an example of 
illegitimate enterprise we cannot do better than examine the 
case which has just been tried by Judge Landis. The law 
which the Standard Oil Company have violated is known as 
the Elkins Anti-Rebate Law. One thousand four hundred 
and sixty-two violations took place between September, 
1903, and March, 1905. The Chicago-Alton Railway 
Company, like every railway company in Great Britain, are 
allowed to trade only on condition that they guarantee to the 
public certain rights ; the transport of persons and goods 
being regarded as a matter of public necessity which cannot 
be treated irresponsibly as a mere means of private money- 
making. If a civilised State does not care to own railways 
itself it is bound to secure that those who do own them shall 
never play fast and loose with one of the first necessaries 
of a modern commercial community,—a cheap and speedy 
circulation. It may be said that the Chicago-Alton 
Railway in giving secret rebates to the Standard Oil Trust 
were doing no public wrong in the sense we have defined, 
but, of course, the ultimate effect of what they did was 
simply that and nothing else. Traders who attempted to 
resist the monopoly favoured by the railway company 
found that they were winnowing the sand; and ever 
private person who was forced to pay the price demand 
by the monopolists suffered through the failure of 
the non-monopolists. The Inter-State Commerce Law 
does what its name implies: it deals with the con- 
ditions under which commerce passes from one State 
to another. Now the Standard Oil Company were 
prosecuted under this law, and they argued that the 
rebates given to them by the Chicago-Alton Railway 
—really exacted by them from the Railway—could not 
properly be dealt with under this law as the railway lay 
entirely within one State,—the State of Illinois. Judge 
Landis, in analysing the nature of inter-State commerce, 
declared that there was only one test which could be 
honestly applied: Are the goods transported intended to 
pass from one State to another? If they are, they must 
be treated as inter-State commerce, and it makes not a jot 
of difference whether the railway lies wholly within one 
State or not. He described the argument for the defence 
as an “abhorrent heresy.” The Standard Oil Trust have, 
nevertheless, plenty of shot left in their locker. It is the 
notorious habit of Trusts to argue their cases up through 
all the Courts in which they can appeal. Even if a case 
goes against them in the end they will have spent less in 
legal fees than they would have lost by the immediate 
suppression of some unfair advantage. Mr. Rockefeller, 
the head of the Standard Oil Company, is reported to have 
received Judge Landis’s judgment with unconcern. He 
was playing golf when the news came, and like Sir Francis 
Drake, who is said to have finished his game of bowls after 
the Armada was in sight, he knew that there was no need 
to hurry. 


But Mr. Roosevelt, who cheers on the army in the war 
against Trusts, will probably be more successful than 
Philip of Spain. We do not underrate the difficulties. If 
the Standard Oil Company in the end pay the enormous 
fine to which they are provisionally condemned, that will 
not break them as a Company or even give them a 
sleepless night. They may even recover every cent of it 
from the public by raising their prices. But, in the end, 
we believe that a way will be found to defeat the very large 
and improper monopolies. Public opinion can do almost 
anything, and public opinion is stirred. An amusing sign 
of the approval of Judge Landis’s penetration and strength 
is the offer he has received, according toa Laffan telegram, 
from a New York company :—‘“I am authorised by the 
directors of the People’s Security Company, the law 
department of which represents two thousand labour 
organisations of Greater New York, to offer you the 
general counselship of the same with a salary of 
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25,000 dollars (£5,000).” Prosecutions of other Trusts 
are being announced, and most opportunely Mr. H. 
Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corporations, has issued a 
merciless indictment of Trust methods entitled “ Prices 
and Profits of the Petroleum Industry.” The Standard 
Oil Company have professed to keep prices down, but Mr. 
Smith utterly disposes of this pretension. He shows that 
the Company have made enormous and unjustifiable 

rofits, and are still raising prices. In a letter to Mr. 
Senate quote from a telegram by the Washington 
correspondent of the Times—Mr. Smith says of the 
Company :— 

“Its domination has not been acquired or maintained by 
superior efficiency, but rather by unfair competition and methods 
economically and morally unjustifiable. The Standard Oil 
Company has superior efficiency in running its own business; it 
has equal efficiency in destroying business competitors. Its 
history is one of the persistent use of the worst industrial 
methods—exaction of exorbitant prices from the consumer, and 
securing excessive profits for a small group of men who for a long 
series of years have dominated the business.” 

If Mr. Roosevelt accepts that opinion the “holy war” 
will certainly not fail for want of a rallying-cry. 





HOUSES AND HOMES. 


E may be pretty sure of one thing about speeches 
made by the President of the Local Government 

Board, and that is that they will be characterised by 
thoroughness and sound technical information. The 
speech which Mr. Burns made at the opening meeting of 
the International Housing Congress, which took place at 
the Cuxton Hall on Monday, was as carefully prepared 
and as full of valuable matter as usual. He showed 
clearly that he has done his best to master the extremely 
complicated subject of housing reform in large cities, and 
he placed before the Congress some statistics which are at 
once reassuring and yet formidable. They are reassuring 
because they show that, whatever difficulties housing 
reform may hold in store for us, we have at least met with 
some measure of success in tackling difficulties already. 
The death-rate of Great Britain is the lowest in the world. 


The improvement in the conditions of housing of London 


has been great. Mr. Burns’s figures as to the proportion 
of inhabitants to houses in this and other countries may 
not be new to those who have made a special study of 
housing problems, but they are worth giving. “There 
were five persons per house in England, where they 
lived in cottages; ten persons per house in London, 
where they lived in houses; twenty per house in 
New York, where they lived in tenements; twenty-six 
in Paris and forty-six in Berlin, where they lived 
in barracks. In New York, notwithstanding the 
alleged superiority of comfort and wealth, there were 
350,000 dark interior rooms, and 2,300,000 persons 
living in 82,000 tenement houses.” That is, for those 
articular houses, an average of nearly three hundred 
inhabitants per tenement. Imagine half the popula- 
tion of London packed three hundred in a house. Yet 
the population of the Metropolis (4,684,794 in 1905) 
only exceeds that of New York by some 650,000. 
The standards of comfort and convenience of two 
nations speaking the same language could scarcely differ 
more widely. But the overcrowding of British towns 
still remains one of the most baffling of problems. Mr. 
Burns's figures of “the proportion of overcrowded popula- 
tion living more than two in a room” are these :—In 
London, one in seven ; in Leeds, one in ten; in Sheffield, 
one in twelve; in Edinburgh, one in three; and in 
Glasgow, one in two. We are better off in London than 
in the two great Scottish cities, but there is clearly a great 
deal of work still to be done. It is interesting to notice, 
by the way, that the death-rate does not always decrease 
pari passu with a lessened proportion of overcrowded 
population. The death-rate of Sheffield (seventeen per 
thousand) is higher than that of London (15°6) and of 
Edinburgh (1671). But the death-rate of London is more 
than three per thousand less than it was in 1900, when it 
stood at 18°8. The statistics of the Registrar-General are 
by no means dull reading when they are compared with 
the recorded progress of better housing. 

The best answer to those who have urged, sometimes 
not very wisely, that the shape which attempts at housing 
reform are apt to take in this country is merely talk, is 





that the Housing Congress has come together. That is g 
practical step of immense importance. If its discussions 
are certain to be lengthy, it is still true that no valuable 
reform takes place without preliminary debate which mg 
seem exasperatingly slow to those who have made up ther 
minds as to what should be done, but which wise men yi] 
never check or deride. Even if it were a feature of all 
such discussions that there should be an opposing element 
urging that no reform was needed, such an opposition 
would have its uses in bringing into relief the strength of 
the reformers’ argument. In the housing question, at al] 
events, there is one form which opposition is hardly likely 
to take, and that is, to underrate the enormous complexity 
of the problem. When each step forward on a particular 
road means raising issues as grave and commanding as the 
relation of the State to the individual, the duties of tenant 
and landlord, the comparative advantages of private and 
public enterprise, besides questions of taxing and rating, 
and when much of the discussion must inevitably concern 
action spread.over a number of years, it is not astonishing 
that things move slowly. The wonder rather is that we 
should be dealing with movement and not paralysis, 
There is, however, one point in regard to progressive 
action of which, perhaps, more might be made, and that 
was urged by Sir John Dickson-Poynder in his preliminary 
address. “Much might be done,” he suggested, “by 
turning the peculiarly English ‘mays,’ with which our 
social legislation abounds, into imperative ‘shalls.’” We 
agree, though possibly we should distrust the “shalls” 
which might seem imperative to some of Sir John Dickson- 
Poynder’s audience. We are not likely to get much good, 
for instance, by beginning headlong with schemes of com. 
pulsory purchase of land adjoining ‘targe cities, such as 
are provided for in Germany. ‘Thereare plenty of impera- 
tive ‘‘ shalls” to come into operation first, before a man is 
to be told that he ‘‘shall” part with his land to make a 
suburb. But if Sir John Dickson-Poynder means that 
municipal authorities ought to begin by exercising the 
powers of promoting housing reform which they already 
possess, he is pleading for what has often been urged 
before in these columns. Take, for instance, the case of 
afeas of buildings now standing which are known to be 
hopelessly insanitary. Why should not municipal 
authorities make it a rule to begin any scheme of 
rehousing by ordering every landlord to have all his 
house-property put into proper sanitary repair within a 
certain Jimit of time? If such an order were made, one 
of two things would happen ; either the houses would be 
made sanitary, and so a distinct step forward would have 
been taken, or else the landlord would refuse to comply 
with the order, in which case the houses would have to be 
abandoned, and steps could be taken towards purchasing 
the ground on which they stood at site-value. It would be 
argued, probably, that this would result in a great deal of 
cruelty, that the poor people who would be turned out of 
the houses would suffer terribly, and that until there were 
fresh houses standing to receive them they ought not to be 
driven out of the old. But as it is, in living in horribly 
insanitary conditions the people are already suffering more 
than they know. “The dishoused men and women would 
only crowd into other areas, and make those insanitary,” 
—is that an objection? But the law deals with such 
cases; the authorities have only to insist that it should be 
carried out. If they were to exercise the power which the 
law gives them to see that houses shall not be insanitary, 
and that if thev are, they shall not be inhabited, they 
would incidentally provide a much-needed object-lesson 
which might wake the public conscience to a sense of its 
duty. It is certainly not true that a filthy house is better 
than no house at all. 
But even so, and granted that a proper exercise of the 
powers now vested in municipal authorities would result 
in the dishousing of large numbers of working men and 
women, the problem still remains,—What kind of houses 
ought to be built to receive them? That is, in other 
words, not so much the problem of the house as of the 
home. Mr. Burns's speech in this connexion is worth the 
study of the wilder, younger Socialists who have had some 
encouragement lately in the success of one of their repre- 
sentatives in a hopelessly divided constituency, but whose 
importance is not to be measured by their own estimate of 
it, which is too noisy. One of their central objects of 
attack is, of course, “the family,” and Mr. Burns is 
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one of the few members of the Liberal Party who 
have chosen to make their own position clear on this 


and other points of the Socialist creed. ‘Home to 
me,” Mr. Burns’s speech runs, “is not only a shelter, 
it is a nursery for the young, a seminary for the 
youthful, a refuge for the aged. It is the roof-tree 
of character, the fount of all domestic virtues, and, I 
believe, it is the source of many of the best national 
qualities.” ‘That is finely said, and will perhaps be 
remembered by Liberals who have hitherto hesitated 
to sav what they think about Socialism. For regard for 
the family and for the home is, after all, one of the great 
touchstones of anti-Socialism. It is astonishing how 
* individualistic a turn the possession of a home and a 
family to provide for will give to men’s political views. 
All the more incumbent, therefore, is it on members of 
both the great political parties to make it possible for the 
working man to respect his home and his family. That 
will not be done by State feeding of children, or by the 
indiscriminate outdoor relief of unearned old-age pensions. 
But it can be done, or at least partly done, by the kind of 
work which we hope the Housing Congress may help us to 
understand better. 








CHRISTIANITY AND ANXIETY. 


T is a generally received opinion among religious people 
that the Gospel deals with no subjects outside faith and 
morals. Ina sense, of course, this theory is true enough, but 
that our Lord concerned Himself constantly both with health 
and happiness is true also none the less. By crushing the 
whole of His teaching into two moulds and labelling it all 
under two heads we turn many healing words into reproofs 
and many a sentence of encouragement into a goad. The 
greater number of those who sought the help of Christ came 
to Him as a physician, and it was by cures that His fame was 
spread. That our Lord spoke words of cousolation to those 
in real trouble, to the bereaved, the sick, the oppressed, and 
the desperately poor is, of course, a fact admitted by all; but 
it was not only unhappiness in its acute form that appealed to 
Him, but unhappiness in its chronic form, a form which has 
often very little to do either with sorrow or circumstances, but 
which civilised man forges for himself in the recesses of his 
imagination. Christianity aims at easing the anxious mind 
as well as offering consolation to those in actual affliction, 
and much of our Lord’s most characteristic teaching is 
directed to the relief of care. 

It is often said by those who are concerned to make 
Christianity out to be impracticable that Christ condemned 
forethought. “Take no thought for the morrow,” they quote, 
disregarding the correction of the Revised Version, “ Be not 
anxious for the morrow.” ‘These critics, while they utterly 
condemn the systems of the old theologians who endeavoured 
to prove complicated theological problems by reference to a 
single text, have yet adopted their method. No one who reads 
the Gospel as a whole can maintain that Christ condemned 
forethought. Who, He asked, would be so foolish as to build 
a tower without counting the cost? What general would be so 
blind as to lead his army to certain defeat? In a yet more 
serious vein He laments the heedlessness and want of common 
prudence in the five virgins who failed of their purpose 
through refusing to look forward, and the man who 
knowing that his employer was “a hard man” and acted 
as though he were easy-going, finds no excuse upon 
the lips of Christ. Had our Lord condemned forethought 
He would, apart from all considerations of expediency and 
morality, have taken much happiness out of life. All work 
necessitates more or less forethought. The pleasure of 
planning is no doubt a very great pleasure, exercising as it 
does the powers of imagination, and counteracting, through 
the imagination, the leakage of energy produced by too vivid 
a realisation of the darkness which confronts us all. What 
our Lord really deprecates is worry,—the ceaseless and fruit- 
less calculation of chances which overwhelming material 
ambition and imaginative apprehension alike bring forth. 
The mind thus overworked leans almost ulways to egoism 
and to melancholy. The present that is known takes a less 
and less proportion in the face of the future that is feared, 
and gradually all hope of happiness fades out of life. 

Our Lord in His character of spiritual physician advises 





men how to defend themselves against the disease of anxiety, 
from whatever cause arising, and suggests remedies to those 
who have already fallen victims to this most insidious and 
painful complaint. He calls experience to witness that a 
man’s life does not consist in the abundance of his possessions, 
and He argues that for those who believe in a good God it is 
wholly illogical to regard themselves as drifting among 
nameless dangers. If we would be at peace, He said, we must 
be content to lose in the race for luxury, and we must not 
cultivate “a doubtful mind.” It is characteristic of our 
Lord’s teaching that He never said one word to discourage 
the search for truth, nor against the nobler umbitions 
whose fruition His parables suggest may not be over at 
death. A desire for benevolent power He seems to have 
regarded as a desire belonging to the eternal side of man’s 
nature; but for that worldly ambition which He summarised 
as a perpetual distress of mind consequent upon the considera- 
tion of food and clothes, He has nothing but condemnation. 
Such a state of distress is, He said, altogether unworthy of a 
religious man. The Gentiles sought after such things—the 
Romans, that is, whose spirituality was so much less 
developed than that of the Jews—but whoever would obtain 
peace should resolutely keep the just proportions of, life in 
mind, should let great considerations have the first place, 
should seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, and regard smaller things as additional, not essential. 

It is, of course indisputable that “a doubtful mind” is far 
harder to regulate than an ambitious one. That state of mind 
in which, as Matthew Arnold said, “ wise men are not strong,’ 
is one seldom cured. The disease permeates the whole nature, 
shakes all conviction, and destroys the power of decision. 
The wish becomes father to the doubt, and a man’s best 
aspirations engender nothing but fear. The very intensity of 
his desire for a religion makes its greatest promises at times 
incredible to him. In the old days such men feared hell; 
nowadays they fear annihilation. In the old days they 
believed themselves the subjects of God’s wrath, now they 
faint under a sense of the divine indifference. In every depart- 
ment of life doubt makes itself felt. The future is ever before 
their eyes, painted in a fantastic medium which allows that 
two mutually destructive misfortunes should happen at once. 
Like worldly men they lose all true sense of relative values 
and their judgment, no less than their peace, is impaired. 
To those who are weary and heavy laden by this kind of 
anxiety our Lord suggests several palliatives, knowing 
that the radical cures of faith and an absolute resolution 
to eschew worldly success are not suddenly possible. Nothing 
fixes a man’s mind upon present peace, nothing counteracte 
the tendency to project thought into the future so surely 
as a real pleasure in Nature. We must, Christ counsels us, 
try to bring ourselves within the spell of ber influence that 
we may learn something of her calm, and we must resolve to 
take short views of life, for anxiety cannot be forestalled. 

As we consider the teaching of Christ as it concerns 
happiness, we cannot but be struck with the wonderful sanity 
of the whole, and its absolute coincidence with human experi- 
ence. Happiness, He teaches, cannot be attained if it is made 
the chief end of life, and this is patent to the reason, for 
happiness consists rather in the restraint than in the gratifica- 
tion of the inclinations. We long when we are injured for 
revenge, but nothing destroys happiness so surely as rancour 
and remorse. Even hope is often a matter of self-control. 
It would be easier at times to yield to the fatal allurements 
of despair, but that way madness lies. We long for an 
absolute system of religious observance, yet such a system 
makes for superstition, and binds men with burdens grievous 
to be borne. Fierce animal passions, and the greed which 
men have superadded thereto, bring with them their own 
condemnation,—a condemnation to unhappiness. All these 
things tend to unsoundness of mind, and without doubt 
ceaseless consideration of petty matters and constant in- 
dulgence in fear bring with them also a certain weakening 
of the mental fibre. Surely the greatest sceptic must admit 
that if any man could really accept the teaching of Christ in 
his practical life it would make bim what Bacon called “a 
full man.” 

But is anxiety ever wholly cured? Has any one ever seen 
this radical change in disposition? We should say not. But 
dispositions can be modified. After all, Christ did not offer 


to free His followers from the pains incident upon their 
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physical or their mental constitutions, but only to ease and 
lighten their burdens, to give them refreshment and a rest to 
their souls. 





SOME WEST OF IRELAND SUPERSTITIONS. 


N account of a few of the superstitions still lingering 

on in parts of the extreme West of Ireland may be 

of interest to some of the readers of the Spectator. It has 

been the writer's happy lot that his work has brought him 

amongst the people of the West; and the superstitions or 

superstitious customs described have, for the most part, been 
directly observed within the past ten years. 

A few years ago the parish priest of one of the larger 
islands off the Galway coast invited the writer to walk with 
him toa cabin at the extreme end of the island. Here an 
involved dispute about boundaries of holdings was arbitrated 
on and amicably settled,—no light matter; advice was given 
as to the steps to be taken in order to recover the value of a 
few one-pound bank-notes which had been by accident partly 
burnt; and, last of all, a child was brought up to his Rever- 
ence suffering from some external disorder of the throat, 
apparently scrofula. The priest sternly rebuked the mother 
for not having brought the child to the doctor for proper 
treatment long ago. She replied: “ Arrah, Father, I thought 
I would not mind the doctor, but just get a noteen [i.e., little 
note] from yourself to the nuns in —— Convent. They tell 
me they have a little sup of the King’s blood in a bottle there, 
and if the child’s neck is touched with that it’s a certain cure 
for ever and always!” This poor woman’s belief was, of 
course, a ramification of the ancient superstition of healing by 
the Royal touch. 

In this island the fishermen never talk of rats as such, but 
when those animals are spoken of the name used is “cold 
iron.” They believe that rats can understand human speech, 
and that they dislike being gossipped about, and are apt to 
take revenge upon any one speaking of them by gnawing their 
fishing-gear, sea-boots, &c.; but allis safe if “cold iron” is 
the name used. Here again rabbits are considered most 
unlucky, and if by chance one gets entangled in a train of 
fishing-nets spread out on the land to dry, that particular net 
is carefully removed from the train. One must be careful 
never to carry rabbits, which may have been shot, aboard a 
fishing-boat ; for although the people might not object openly, 
on account of their natural politeness, they strongly resent 
any such daring provocation of the malign influences, and 
if any ill-luck were to happen to themselves or to the 
boat subsequently, it would be attributed to that foolhardy 
action. 

Superstitions as to its being most unlucky to meet a woman 
when setting out to fish, or upon any journey by sea, are not 
uncommon. From a headland on the Donegal coast the 
writer was one day anxiously watching a small smack beating 
across the bay against a heavy sea and stiff breeze, which had 
suddenly sprung up. After a long and hard fight for it, the 
little craft made the pier in safety, and upon condolences 
being offered the skipper on his recent hardships, he said: 
“Sure, what better luck could I have? Didn’t I meet a red- 
headed woman in Sligo this morning the moment I left my 
lodging to walk down to the boat!” In this case the colour 
of the woman’s hair, and the fact of her being the first person 
met with after the man left his house, seemed to be the deter- 
mining factors in the day’s luck. But in other places the 
objection to such an encounter embraces hair of all shades 
and any hour of the day, it being amply sufficient to bring 
the ill-luck that any woman should pass you by just as you 
are walking down to the boat. Only a few weeks ago the 
writer visited a small fishing village on the Galway coast, and 
just before getting on his car to return home was chatting to 
the landlady of the littleinn. A strapping young fisherman, who 
was walking down the road towards the harbour, suddenly 
stopped, climbed over the fence, and made his way to his boat 
across the fields. The writer observed to his hostess that the 
young fellow must have mistaken him for a process-server 
with a writ for him. She laughed rather derisively, and said : 
“It’s not you at all, Sir, he’s afraid of, but me! He's just 
going fishing, and would not pass me by if you gave him the 
fill of his hat of gold!” She said that his action was not 
exceptional, and that any of the other men would have done 
the same thing. It seemed curious, as nothing could have 





appeared less sinister than the rosy-cheeked, plump, jolly. 
looking woman herself. 

The peasantry in North-West Mayo are most superstitions. 
but unless the person inquiring into their beliefs is known 
to them, and they feel sure of not being laughed at, it js 
very difficult to get the least information regarding them, 
The custom of lighting “ bal fires” is kept up in this district 
to the present day, and in June, 1898, the writer and a friend 
upon the eve of St. John’s Day counted upwards of forty 
blazing upon the hills round the principal little town where 
there was a huge “bal fire” in the market-place. When the 
fire in the town was burning low the people ran throngh it, 
and some boys made heroic efforts to drive some donkeys 
through it as well; but as they themselves expressed it, “jt 
failed them to do it!” Burning embers from the fire were 
carried into most of the houses and placed on the hearths, 
When questioned about these fires, the people said they were lit 
because it was St. John’s Eve, but they did not know why 
they were called “bal fires” ; they said it was lucky to bring 
in some of the fire, as you would then be sure that the hearth 
would never be without a fire until the next St. John’s Rye, 
St. John’s Eve synchronises with the summer solstice, and it 
is said that the “ bal fires” were originally connected with the 
worship of Baal. If this be so, the custom shows a curious 
incorporation of the pagan rites of sun-worship and Baal- 
worship into the Christian faith. 

In anisland off this North-West Mayo coast there is a spring 
well, reputed to$be so very “holy” that no woman dare draw 
water therefrom under penalty of the well becoming filled 
with blood, snakes, and other horrible things. Full particu. 
lars as to this well, and other interesting matters in this 
district, may be found in a somewhat scarce book called 
“Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly,” which was written by a 
clergyman of the Church of Ireland, and published in 184]. 
The writer possesses a copy, and wishing to test whether the 
story of this well was still a living tradition, said to his boat- 
man, Dinny K——-: “I’m told that once a woman did draw water 
from it, and that all these horrible things happened; but as 
the well is all right now, what I want to know, Dinny, is how 
it was got back again to water.’ Dinny replied: “The 
people brought out a monk from the continent [i.e., main- 
land], a holy man entirely he was, and he spent seven days 
and seven nights praying on his bare knees on the hard rock 
beside the well, an’ bit nor sup never crossed his lips until he 
got it back again!” Then, after a pause and in a whisper: 
“an’ tight enough it went wid him that he ever got it back 
at all!” 

The use of the “love spancel” no longer obtains in this 
district, and the people vehemently repudiate the custom if 
asked about it. An ordinary spancel is a loop of rope used 
for hobbling cattle, sheep, or horses to prevent them straying; 
but the “love spancel” was different. It was used as a charm 
by any woman who desired to be beloved of any particular 
man, and it was only necessary for her in order to attain her 
desire that she should wrap the man in the “spancel” whilst 
he was sleeping. If she woke him, the man died within the 
year; but if not, all was well, and she gained his devoted love 
for life. The “love spancel” had to be stripped from the 
corpse of a man; the holier the man the more potent was his 
“spancel.” To quote from the book just mentioned, the “ love 
spancel” “ consists of a continuous band of skin taken from 
round the length of the body,—viz., from the sole of one foot, 
up the outside of the leg and side, over the head and down the 
other side to the sole of the other foot, up the inside of that 
leg and down the inside of the other, until the stripe meets 
where it first set out.” The author states that the custom 
was then believed in, and occasionally practised, even by persons 
“above the common sort.” 

Instances of belief in the power of the “ evil eye” and in the 
ability of fairies to masquerade in the bodies of persons who 
have fallen under their spells are not uncommon in Ireland. 
Nearly every lake holds its “ big eel” or “ wurrum” (worm), 
supposed by the people to have been dragons that once roamed 
the country until St. Patrick’s time. He, being either unwilling 
or unable to destroy them, like the snakes, did the best he could 
for the people, and consigned each one to the depths of a lake 
until the Day of Judgment. In West Mayo some years ago & 
railway was under construction, one of the embankments of 
which caused the engineers much anxiety by sinking into the 
ground almost as rapidly as it could be made up. The 
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difficulty was at length overcome, and an old night watchman 
informed the writer that the whole of the trouble was due to 
a“wurrum.” He said; “Shure, the place ye put the bank in 
was an ould lake filled up wid the bog, and the wurrum was 
below all the time unknownst to ye. Whin ye began filling 
in the stuff, and throwing the weight on him, he kept turning 
and twishting and sheattering the bank below until ye had 
him shmothered entirely. Shure, I used to hear the groans of 
him myself every night until ye had him killed; an’ mind ye, 
every time he'd let a roar out of him a light would shine out 
of the chapel window!” The Roman Catholic church was 
upon a bill close to the place. 

Only the summer before last upon an island off South-West 
Cork where there is a lake, which, of course, holds a“ wurrum,” 
the writer and a colleague were startled by being told that 
Mickey ——, a youth of fourteen, greatly daring, had 
attempted to bathe in the lake, and had been attacked by the 
“wurrum.” Not content with merely attacking the boy in 
the lake, the story ran that the monster had chased poor 
Mickey from the lake into his own cabin about five hundred 
yards off. The writer and his colleague lost no time 
in getting to the cabin so as to secure a first-hand 
description of a “wurrum,” and found Mickey there, show- 
ing every symptom of recent extreme terror. After all 
possible sympathy had been shown him, Mickey was asked to 
describe the appearance of the beast as well as he could, when 
he screamed out rapidly, in high falsetto: “ Yer anner! it 
took the forrum [form] of an ass!” Investigation revealed 
the fact that a jackass had been grazing along the shore of 
the lake, near the place where Mickey stripped himself to 
bathe. The jackass must have mistaken the slim, white, 
naked figure of the boy for something “unlucky,” and 
charged at it then and there. Poor Mickey, with his mind 
full of dread at the risk he was running of the “ wurrum,” had 
barely put his foot in the water before he heard the rushing 
and snorting behind him, and without looking back for an 
instant ran as he was like a hare to his cabin, with the 
jackass full stretch in pursuit. When the cabin-door had 
been banged and bolted against the “ wurrum,” Mickey took 
courage to look out of the window, and saw his enemy 
trotting down the boreen back to his pasture by the lake. 
Hence the description; but, needless to say, the writer and 
his friend recognised the impossibility of ever getting Mickey 
to accept any such humdrum explanation, and so, as the 
people say, “ we left it with him!” 





A STONE COUNTRY. 

[ you were to ask a child in our neighbourhood to imagine 

a country without stone, you would be expecting too 
much of him. Born of a race of masons and quarrymen, 
brought up in a stone house, trotting along the lanes to school 
between “dry” (7.e., innocent of mortar) stone walls, and with 
a disused quarry for a playground, such a child would find 
it next to impossible to picture the flat and monotonous 
fertility of Holland. 

A stone country such as this has a gracious loveliness quite 
unlike the austere beauty of a granite-ribbed mountain-side. 
Ours is a softish stone after all, an imperfectly petrified clay 
called by some “ bastard freestone,” and our climate is mild 
enough to favour the natural growth of acacias and sycamores, 
walnuts, and many another pleasant tree, besides the hardier 
beech and fir. The dripping mists of our deep valleys help to 
clothe roofs and walls with orange, white, and grey lichens, 
and mosses of the pin-cushiony type, golden, green, and 
brown. Stone-crop in the season paints each wall-top yellow ; 
the small lilac toad-flax hangs wherever it can find root-hold ; 
wine-red ivy, five-pointed and veined with vivid green, pushes 
between the stones and clasps them in the close grip of knotty 
dust-brown fingers; and tiny blue harebells and gay rock roses 
deck the coarse tufts of wayside grass below. 

The older houses are covered with stone “tiles” (of all 
roofings the most picturesque in its irregularity and varied 
weather staining), and almost all have the flat-topped porch 
formed of a slab of stone with scroll-shaped supports on 
either side. Rough “rockery-stones,” as our people call them, 
are often piled on the porch-top with a little soil between 
them, and here house-leeks nestle and “snow in summer” 
18 encouraged to spread its tufted carpet to the sun. A 
narrow path of broken flagstones, with pipings of bright 





green moss delicately outlining the seams of its grey 
patchwork, leads from door to gate. 

Red brick when it is old is beautiful, but it takes long to 
fade to the ideal ruddy hue, and there is a certain vulgarity in 
new red brick of which the very newest stone cannot be 
accused. As a background for a cottage garden of mixed 
flowers brick cannot compare with stone, which even gains 
forgiveness for certain painful shades of what seedsmen call 
amaranth, but women who know stigmatise as magenta; and 
magenta against red brick makes the teeth ache,—the teeth of 
intelligent women. 

There is little to admire in a stone-quarry when it is being 
worked. Blocks of stone, heaps of earth, cranes, tools, and 
toiling men are hardly picturesque; but there is beauty in the 
band of tired quarrymen trooping homeward with the setting 
sun on their powdery faces and shabby stone-dyed garments, 
looking as though they were “done in pastel,” and with even 
the familiar handkerchief of gaudy red subdued to a dull rose- 
madder. And how can one speak adequately of the charm of 
a long-abandoned quarry? It is the rock-garden of a god, a 
rough amphitheatre of shelves and ledges, and pits and crannies, 
sown by the birds or the winds, watered by the rain, and, let 
us hope, visited only by people who love it and take light toll 
of its ferns and flowers. There are tall ash trees and sturdy 
hollies growing in its clefts, and trails of ivy dangle and sway 
like long rope-ladders twenty feet and more over its jagged 
edges. Groups of stout green hart’s-tongues star its shadiest 
slope, and underfoot there is a tangle of wild thyme and mint, 
ground ivy, speedwell, pansy, yellow toad-flax, wild geranium, 
and, best and earliest of all, sweet violets, purple and white. 
But the plant of all others which triumphs in an old quarry 
is the common clematis,—‘ traveller's joy,” or “old man’s 
beard,” as you please. Here no one disturbs it, and it 
performs prodigies of gymnastics, flinging itself from tree to 
tree like a long-tailed monkey in the primeval jungle. In 
early winter the quarry is frothing with its silvery tufts; but 
it is not only in our quarries. It surges over the tops of stone 
walls ; it pours its foaming cascades over steep grassy banks; 
it drapes sere hedgerows and garlands naked boughs; it 
swathes whole families of stunted and shivering trees in a 
drooping quilt of pale grey swansdown. Lovely is it in the 
tender green of May; lovely, too, in the white blossom of 
July and August; but lovelier far in the dying year, when 
every leaf is gone and puffs of feathered smoke poised 
above its dull brown stalks of tough and twisted cord alone 
remain. 

One learns a new word now and then from the workers in 
stone. A “cock-up” is one of the stones set up on end to 
crown a wall, and a “coign” is, of course, a corner-stone. 
Once in a while a mason possessed of more imagination than 
his fellows rises to carving vases, sun-dials, or garden-seats. 
I have seen lions too, strange, smiling beasts with long slender 
limbs, and tongues and manes painted red, which surprise the 
passer-by by peeping at him from ashrubbery; and surmount- 
ing the porch of the small square-faced house behind them 
there is a little grey mannikin in a cocked hat, obviously 
intended for Napoleon. There is a legend that a former 
owner of that house sent “ Napoleon” into the nearest market- 
town in his donkey-cart the morning after a prolonged 
carouse. What Napoleon? one asks, and why did he sit up 
drinking all night in our village inn? No satisfactory answer 
is here forthcoming. These sculptural achievements—the 
lions and Napoleon—were the creations of a man who with 
training might have been an artist. His son maintains that 
he was a genius. “If ’e’d ’a’ seen you standen in the road 
same’s you are now, ’e’d ‘a’ been able to cut you out as natteral 
as life, an’ my son Dick ’e’s the same. D’you know what a buss 
is, Ma’am?” The writer thought for a moment, and was able to 
say “Yes” just in time to save a small reputation for intelli- 
gence. “ Well, a gen’leman asked Dick t’other day if ‘e’d cut 
him twelve busses fur ‘is garden wall,—twelve ancient warriors 
they was, an’ the one Dick ’e tried ’is ‘and on ’e was called 
Augustus. The gen’leman ’e ses to Dick: ‘The sperrit 
is the thing. You get the sperrit, an’ you'll be all right.’ 
’E were rare pleased wi’ Augustus, but Dick, ’e wouldn’ 
do no mower, ’e weren’t satisfied wi’ en hisself....... 
Teachin’? No—a, I don’t believe in teachin’ if you got the 
gift same’s my father ‘ad. Dick’s got en, but ’e’s too 
modest.” 

An attempt was made not long ago to establish a school of 
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stone-carving in our village, but the number of pupils 
dwindled instead of increasing, and now there is nothing left 
to commemorate the failure of a praiseworthy effort save a 
large vase, cleverly carved, but unsold, and apparently un- 
saleable, which encumbers the hall of the nearest technical 
school. Granite and Bath-stone are not more unlike than the 
strenuous North-Countryman and his easygoing brother of the 
South; but since nothing short of a permanent fall of twenty 
degrees in the average temperature could avail to toughen the 
fibre and stimulate the ambition of the Southern, one must 
needs accept him as he is—and he is a pleasant enough 
fellow, after all—along with the charm of the country which 
produces him. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY.—REPAIRS AND 
MAINTENANCE OF THE FLEET. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—The final debate on the Navy Estimates ranged over many 
subjects, more or less directly connected with the Shipbuilding 
Vote. Its real interest centred, however, in statements made 
by the Admiralty representatives in regard to the repairs of 
the Fleet. Mr. Robertson admitted that the subject “had 
bulked largely in public discussion outside the House,” and 
said “ it bad been alleged that the repairs of the Fleet bad 
been neglected, especially in the Home Fleet and the special 
service vessels.” Mr. Arnold-Forster said “he was told by a 
very large number of persons whom he believed to be impartial, 
and knew to be well informed, that repairing work had fallen 
greatly into arrears, and that there were many ships which, if 
ordered to go on a long cruise or to undertake the arduous 





duties of a campaign, would be found insufficient in their: 


repairs.” Mr. Balfour remarked that “as far as he knew the 
whole disquiet of the public mind related to repairs, and did 
not relate to what he might call the fundamentals of ship- 
building programme.” In this statement Mr. Balfour 
virtually endorsed the view that has been set forth in previous 
letters of this series: there is good reason to be satisfied with 
the relative position of the British Navy vis-a-vis to foreign 
navies as regards ships and personnel; but there are grave 
reasons for doubting if the completed ships on our effective 
list—constituting the force available for service at the present 
moment—have been maintained or are now really existing in 
a condition of full efficiency. If they are not, then our real 
force falls short of our nominal force, and those responsible 
for the defect should bear the blame, while immediate steps 
must be taken to remedy the evil. If, on the other hand, all 
is well, then the Admiralty, as Mr. Balfour urged, ought to 
bring disquiet in the public mind to an end by authoritatively 
stating “ with regard to each ship criticised whether the criti- 
cism is accurate or not.” 

It is unfortunate that party politics should have been intro- 
duced into the discussion of this vital question, and that the 
present Government should have been credited with a 
“ cheese-paring” policy in regard to repairs. Mr. Robertson 
easily disposed of this allegation; in doing so he gave figures 
which deserve careful study, besides mentioning facts that are 
most suggestive. In the financial year 1905-6 about two 
millions sterling were provided in the Navy Estimates for 
repairs, but less than £1,582,000, was spent. In the next 
financial year the Estimates—prepared by Lord Cawdor’s 
Board and accepted by Lord Tweedmouth—made a provision 
for repairs of only £1,628,100. The new Board, however, 
found it necessary to exceed this provision, and spent nearly 
£283,000—over seventeen per cent.—more than their pre- 
decessors had thought sufficient. For the present financiul 
year about £1,800,000 has been provided for repairs, and Mr. 
Robertson told the House of Commons that “up to date (that 
is when only one-third of the financial year had elapsed) the 
Admiralty had overspent themselves.to the extent of £44,250.” 
It is obvious, therefore, that the present Government has been 
more liberal in expenditure on repairs than their immediate 
predecessors were; but it by no means follows that the 
provision recently made is sufficient for the maintenance of 
Fleet in full efficiency. Leading authorities on the subject 
maintain that—on the basis of the numbers, types, and 
aggregate first cost of the ships of the effective list of the 
Royal Navy—an average annual provision of four millions 











sterling should be made for the repairs and maintenance of 
the Fleet. The case has been stated in previous letters, to 
which those interested can turn; but the discrepancy between 
the provision actually made of late in the Navy Estimates, 
and the amount considered proper by experts whose opiniong 
are entitled to respect, is very great and ought not to be 
lightly dismissed. 

One may well ask the question,— Who is responsible for the 
provision made for repairs in our Navy Estimates? The 
natural reply, of course, is that responsibility rests upon 
Naval Members of the Board, and in particular (under 
present Regulations) upon the First Sea Lord. Let us see, 
then, what Mr. Robertson has to say on the subject. He 
declared at the outset that “he would rather keep the Fleet in 
repair than buy new vessels,”—a policy that will secure uni. 
versal approval. Then, in allusion to the figures for the 
current financial year, he made the following important 
statement :—“ The expenditure now proposed for repairs was 
larger than that which was proposed by the responsible pro. 
fessional officers, because he was determined to be on the safe 
side in respect of repairs, and at his suggestion the sum was 
considerably increased.” Atfready (as was remarked above) 
Mr. Robertson’s action has been justified, as expenditure on 
repairs up to date has gone beyond the provision. But the 
sidelight thus thrown on the action of the “responsible pro. 
fessional officers” illuminates one of the dark places of recent 
naval policy. 

Reverting to the figures given above for 1905-6, it is well to 
remember that the reductiongef nearly half a million in expen- 
diture on repairs as compared with the sum inserted in the 
Navy Estimates—and by that insertion declared to be neces. 
sary in the opinion of the “responsible officers ”’—was made 
concurrently with the development of the “ scrap-heap policy.” 
Further, it has been demonstrated in previous letters that the 
claims made to large economies on repairs because of the 
relegation of many valuable ships to the “ scrap-heap” had no 
foundation in fact, and that the Parliamentary representative 
of the Admiralty did not dare to claim a saving of even 
£100,000 on repairs in 1905-6, because of the removal of ships 
from the effective list. Notwithstanding these unquestioned 
facts, the claim has been reiterated, and has impressed, not 
merely the general public, but Cabinet Ministers. It seems 
fair to conclude, therefore, that the reduction of expenditure 
on repairs of nearly half-a-million in 1905-6 was brought 
about chiefly by postponing work that should have been done 
in that year, and work whiclf was regarded as necessary to be 
done when the Estimates were framed. Next year the same 
policy was pursued, and the provision made was practically 
equal to the reduced expenditure of 1905-6. But the game 
of nominal economy was ended that year, and the actual 
expenditure exceeded the provision made in the Estimates. 
Throughout this period it is necessary to note that there was 
no change in the office of First Sea Lord, who is responsible, 
under the present Regulations, for the readiness and efficiency 
of the Fleet for active service, and to whom is attributed the 
initiation of the sweeping changes made since 1904. 

All this is ancient history, no doubt, and the main question 
remains. Is the Fleet to-day and are its Reserves in an 
efficient condition, ready for immediate service ? Necessarily 
in every Fleet at any moment some ships must be under 
repair, and consequently unavailable for immediate service. 
It is equally true that every ship in service needs casual 
repairs from time to time. What is vitally important is to 
have the assurance that ships on the effective list are not 
merely capable of moving and fighting, but that in all their 
features, which are essential to fighting efficiency and sea- 
keeping capability, they are kept fully efficient. Armament, 
fighting equipment, and propelling apparatus must be main- 
tained in perfect order, whatever may be the cost involved, if 
the war-fleet is to have its full value. Here lies the crux of 
the controversy; and it is apparent to any one who closely 
studies the statements made by Mr. Robertson and Mr. Lam- 
bert in the debate that for many of the ships named by them 
full fighting efficiency is not guaranteed by the official reports 
which were quoted. It is probable that Mr. Lambert inter- 
vened in order to assist Mr. Robertson, who is stated to have 
been “indistinctly heard,” and was apparently suffering from 
weakness. This is much to be regretted as the question lies 
outside Mr. Lambert's department, and Mr. Robertson has 
always impressed the House of Commons by the frankness 
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and clearness of his statements, and as a consequence has 
gained its confidence. Mr. Robertson dealt generally with 
the matter on the basis of official Reports, summarising the 
position as follows :— 

“The fleets in commission fully manned are in excellent con- 

dition. A few vessels in the Home Fleet are becoming due for 
refit in ordinary course. ..... The special service vessels are all 
in good condition and ready for service except those actually in 
Dockyard hands (two in number). Provision has been made in 
the Naval Estimates for this year for thoroughly refitting all 
vessels which required it when the Estimates were framed, and 
this work would be taken in hand during the year. The normal 
progress had in a few cases been slightly impeded by unexpected 
defects and accidents on important vessels, which were taken in 
hend and made good in preference to those in vessels of less 
importance. With this exception the programme of repairs was 
progressing quite satisfactorily. 
All the “ special service vessels ”—with skeleton crews of about 
ten per cent. of full complements—are “ reported ready at five 
days notice,” with the exception of two cruisers. The Home 
Fleet was ready for service except two battle-ships, one 
armoured cruiser, and three protected cruisers. This state- 
ment would be very satisfactory if the phrases “ready for 
service,” “no defects,” really meant that the ships so described 
were in perfect order as regards armaments, fighting equip- 
ment, and machinery. Unfortunately Mr. Lambert subse- 
quently produced a detailed list of ships and quoted from 
official reports thereon. His purpose was to “smash” the 
Standard articles on “ Repairs of the Fleet”; but he greatly 
weakened the case presented by Mr. Robertson, and gave fresh 
ground for doubt and anxiety, although he was unconscious 
of doing so. 

Space fails for more than one or two examples. The 
‘Diadem’ cruiser was reported on as follows: “ In serviceable 
condition ; steams well.” What speed can be obtained does 
not appear. But, it is added, “She is in Chatham programme 
for general refit this year”; which certainly qualifies the first 
sentence. The ‘Niobe,’ a sister ship, is also reported “in 
serviceable condition”; but the statement follows that “she 
will be thoroughly examined later in the year to ascertain 
when she will require to be refitted.” In this year’s Navy 
Estimates a “conjectural” amount of £40,000 is given as the 
sum likely to be required to put the ‘ Niobe’ into good condi- 
tion, and over £36,000 is mentioned for the ‘Diadem.’ 
“Serviceable condition” hardly seems a proper description 
for these vessels in view of the official anticipation of such 
large outlay on repairs. Obviously there is not complete 
confidence in their condition; and Mr. Lambert later on 
explained that an extensive refit might occupy three months 
to nine months, or even longer. 

Students of Navy Estimates know that each year a List of 
Repairs and Refits is given, the ships being named which it 
is proposed to take in hand, and the estimated costs of the 
refits being stated. It is also a matter of common knowledge 
that this elaborate programme of repairs is frequently un- 
fulfilled in many important items, ships on which it is con- 
templated to spend large sums being left untouched or but 
slightly advanced. Without endorsing the detailed state- 
ments made elsewhere as to the unsatisfactory condition of 
our Fleet at home and in reserve, and while protesting once 
more against the tendency to make party political capital out 
of this most important subject, it may be asserted that no 
one who studies the question as disclosed in Parliamentary 
Papers and Reports can fail to be impressed by the necessity 
for a radical change of system. Ample provision for repairs 
and maintenance, prompt action in dealing with individual 
ships, and careful scrutiny of expenditure are all essential to 
the preservation of the fighting efficiency of the Fleet, and 
its readiness for immediate action.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Crvis. 








LETLERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NEW REGULATIONS AND BIBLE TEACHING. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—I do not feel sure, after reading the two last lines of 
your editorial note to Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s letter in your 
issue of August 3rd, that you will admit another letter on 
this difficult and troublesome subject. But I am very anxious 
to see public attention, or at least the attention of religious 
and thoughtful men, directed towards what seems to me to 








be the worst feature, by far, of the new regulations. I am 
astonished that so few persons seem to grasp the fact that 
while the State, with the approval not only of the Free 
Churches, but also of a very large proportion indeed of 
earnest members, lay and clerical, of the national Church, 
contemplates the provision of common Bible teaching as the 
basis of religious instruction in all schools alike (except 
Roman Catholic and Jewish schools), there is not in the new 
(or, for the matter of that, in the old) regulations any pro- 
vision whatever for religious instruction of the teachers or 
for giving them any training whatever in the teaching of the 
very young in that most difficult of all subjects of instruction. 
No doubt it may be very difficult, in the present condition of 
the atmosphere, for the Government to make any positive 
provision of the kind. But in the absence of any such State 
provision, surely the denominations should be, not dis- 
couraged, but encouraged, to make such provision as they 
can (and to do so by the means of hostels seems to be the 
easiest and most natural way) to keep alive the religious 
spirit in their students, and to train them to a sense of the 
enormous importance of the manner in which religious teach- 
ing is given to the very young. 

I have not a word to say against the admission of Noncon- 
formists to the Diocesan Training Colleges so long as it may 
be necessary for want of room elsewhere. I have long foreseen 
and have publicly stated my opinion that when seventy-five 
per cent. at least of the cost of those Colleges came from 
public money they could not expect not to be subjected to the 
conscience clause. But this does not apply to hostels. And 
I contend that each denomination, or any two or more, who 
may desire to establish a hostel for their own students should 
be allowed todo so. This permission is rendered the more 
urgently necessary by the fact that in the curriculum of the 
day training colleges there is not a half-hour in the week to 
spare for religious training. It is lost sight of altogether. 
This ought not to be. If the Bible is eventually excluded 
from the elementary schools (which God forbid!) some pro- 
vision for religious teaching will be still more necessary and 
still more difficult. But even common Bible-teaching requires 
special training. For this training no State provision is even 
suggested in the new regulations, and the attempted voluntary 
provision is discouraged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuartes Tuomas Dyke ACLAND 

Killerton, Exeter. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To ras Eprror or tas “ Specraron.”} 
Srr,—In the letter which you have allowed me to contribute 
in the Spectator of August 3rd to the discussion of old-age 
pensions I was unable through pressure of other matter to 
speak of the political aspect of the question. Will you allow 
me to add a few words upon that topic? In this connexion, 
as in connexion with the question of cost, the experience of 
New Zealand, short as it is, is instructive. The scheme eet in 
working in 1898 took shape first in 1896, when an act passed 
the Colonial Legislature enabling Colonists to register claims 
to old-age pensions and to obtain certificates which should 
entitle them to receive allowances so soon as the necessary 
provision should be made by a financial act. When, therefore, 
the full measure was passed two years later it came forthwith 
into operation, so that in 1899 the New Zealanders enjoyed a 
full year’s working of the Statute at a cost to the Treasury of 
£157,000. A good, but in the light of events, a very modest 
beginning. The annual charge grew in amount by small 
annual increments until 1903, when twelve thousand five 
hundred pensioners received £210,000. By this time the 
system had reached its full development, and fluctuations 
commenced. In the two following years small reductions 
occurred both in the number of the recipients and in the 
amount of the charge. The annual charge appeared then to 
be settling down at about £200,000 a year as its natural figure. 
But acquiescence in a natural figure on the part of twelve 
thousand voters with claims on the Exchequer would have 
been a most unnatural state of feeling. It is, therefore, in no 
wise surprising that these worthy people, who had been 
placated with 5s. a week in 1898, should have forthwith 
demanded more, and should have made good their demand 
in 1905, when an amending Act was passed and their pittance 
raised to 10s.a week. At that figure it stands for the present. 
He would be a bold man who would undertake to prophesy as 
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to how long it will remain at that figure, seeing its increase is 
the chief political interest of two and a half per cent. of the 
voters of the Colony. Perhaps two and a half per cent. does 
not strike the reader as being a formidable proportion of the 
whole electorate. If so, that is because that reader is not 
sufficiently familiar with the statistics of popular elections. 
He will be assisted to realise its significance if he bears in 
mind that a majority of less than two and a quarter per cent. 
at the polls turned Lord Rosebery out of office in 1895 and 
installed Lord Salisbury in his place, and a majority of very 
little more than two and a quarter per cent.—falling far short 
of two and a half per cent.—renewed Lord Salisbury’s term of 
office in 1900. The late Administration in this country, for 
all its strength, never commanded a majority in the country 
equal in proportion to the body of pauper voters in New 
Zealand at the present time. That such a political force will 
be permanently kept at bay by an allowance after the rate of 
10s. a week seems preposterous. This, then, is the political 
aspect of the question. Are we, or are we not, to create a 
pauper constituency? And on this head I venture to appeal 
to politicians of all ways of thinking who take their politics 
seriously. Let them but consider how intolerable the burden 
of public life will become if a solid vote, numerous enough to 
decide any closely contested election, is to be secured by the 
bribe of a shilling a week, or whatever it may be, to be paid 
by the State to two and a half per cent. of the voters in the 
constituency. To avoid this intolerable pressure the Legis- 
lature has hitherto made the receipt of public charity a dis- 
qualification for the exercise of the vote. The experience of 
New Zealand shows how all-important that rule is. The fact 
that no advocate of any old-age pension scheme dares propose 
that disfranchisement should attach to the receipt of an old- 
age pension allowance shows how ill-informed and ill-prepared 
to discuss the question on its merits is the public mind which 
we are all seeking to convince, If old-age pensions were the 
only way of meeting the difficulty, considerations such as the 
foregoing ought to give us pause. But surely the previous 
question awaits an answer. Is it the only—even the best— 
way P—I am, Sir, &., J. W. Gorpon, 
Cocoa Tree Club, 64 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


{To raz Eprror or tas “Srrcraror.”] 
S1r,—It is stated by a correspondent in your last issue that a 
payment of 4d. a week from the age of twenty will secure a 
pension of 5s. a week at the age of sixty-five. It is no doubt 
within the power of every regular wage-earner to make such a 
payment if he or she has the strength of mind to do so; but I 
venture to draw attention to the very large class of persons 
for whom the payment of even 4d. every week is out of the 
question. Our industries as at present organised demand a 
multitude of workers for whom only irregular or intermittent 
employment and wages are forthcoming; these would be 
unable to make their weekly payments during their periods of 
unemployment when no money is coming in, and after arrears 
had accumulated for several weeks would give up in despair 
the attempt to make up lost ground. Again, society permits, 
and, indeed, encourages, a number of men to depend for their 
living solely on casual earnings; living from hand to mouth, 
such men have no money that they can lay their hands upon 
on any given day. The vast army of the homeless who fill 
our casual wards and shelters can obviously come under no 
scheme of self-insurance. Further, little consideration seems 
to have been given to the case of women. Even 4d. a week is 
an extravagant sum to expect of a sweated woman worker 
whose earnings may not rise above 8d. or 6d. a day. Besides, 
what of the great numbers of women classed in the census 
returns as “unemployed”? Married women depending for 
support solely on their husbands have no money to call their 
own, and if these were to come within such a scheme of 
insurance, it would require a payment of 8d. a week from the 
wage-earner. In fact, any scheme of self-insurance for old- 
age pensions seems to break down with the very people who 
are most likely to be destitute in old age.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Mrs.) C. D. Rackuam. 
4 Grange Terrace, Cambridge. 


THE CONVICT LEASE SYSTEM IN AMERICA. 
(To THs EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—There is a sentence in your excellent article on the 
convict lease system in the Southern States of America 





(Spectator, August 3rd.), which indirectly suggests that which 
may perhaps afford some solution of the difficulties involved, 
You remark that “State rights are at present an impenetrably 
stockade against which even an upright President may lead 
the forces of righteousness in vain.” The cruelties anj 
brutalities of the existing system (worse, in some reg 
than those of the old slavery days) are so indisputable that 
more than a few persons, even in the Southern States, am 
anxious to diminish, if not to abolish them. But at the same 
time, these very persons are, perhaps not unreasonably, very 
appreciative of their own “State rights,” and very jealous of 
any attempt on the part of outsiders, even in the Northern 
States (to say nothing of Englishmen) to interfere with these 
rights, or to control their own action in any way. It hag 
been wisely urged by a valued correspondent of the Howard 
Association (Mr. Timothy Nicholson, a Prison Commissioner 
in Indiana), that great benefit would accrue to the Southern 
States if each of them would secure the appointment of a 
“State Board of Charities and Corrections,” such as now exists 
in most of the Northern States. There these Boards have led 
to great improvements in the prisons. Their members have 
not, in general, administrative powers, but there are accorded 
to them valuable functions of inspection and publicity of 
report. Their observations and suggestions have already been 
fruitful in good results; and therefore such Boards, in the 
South, might be expected to have similar consequences, whilst, 
at the same time, giving no offence to local susceptibilities in 
regard to State rights. Mr. Roosevelt, in the admirable 
completeness of his Presidential qualifications, has already 
taken opportunities of expressing his own strong disapproval 
of cruelties to the negro race; but, even in his case, this 
has not failed to offend some of the Southern people. But the 
appointment of the State Boards alluded to would embody 
the best Southern opinion and influence. And truly there is 
urgent need for such embodiment and united action, for the 
vested interests involved in maintaining and increasing these 
camps are very wealthy and powerful. Scores of thousands of 
unfortunate persons, both black and white, many presumably 
innocent or arrested on frivolous pretexts, and very many 
children of tender years, are being victimised in these 
“ habitations of cruelty.” Vice and filth, as well as brutality, 
are rampant in more than a few of them. The condition of 
the women in them is often a peculiarly shocking one. The 
exorcism of the evil will need strenuous and continued 
exertion.—I am, Sir, &c., Witiiam TAaLuack, 

Formerly Secretary of the Howard Association, 

Upper Clapton, N.E. 





SMALL HOLDINGS. 
(To THE EDITOR or THE “SPROTATOR.”] 
Sir,—We may suppose that the question of small holdings is 
outside the lines of party. A few ill-conditioned politicians 
may regard it as a way of “dishing” the landlords; and one 
or two statesmen of repute have used language into which 
such a purpose might be read. On the other hand, a few 
landlords who still hold to feudal notions may view the pro- 
posed legislation with dislike. But, on the whole, both parties 
are genuinely anxious to do the best they can for agriculture 
and the population which lives by it. Nevertheless, it is not 
easy to feel sanguine of good results. One fact strikes one at 
once. The general movement of industry is going the other 
way. The small tradesman is being pushed to the wall by 
huge stores, Co-operative or other. All the conditions of 
business are adverse to him. He has not the same facilities 
of purchase; the cost of distribution is larger to him in pro- 
portion to the volume of trade. He is commonly restricted to 
the worst kind of customers, to whom he is obliged to give 
credit. And something of the same kind has actually 
happened in agriculture. Where are the “statesmen” of the 
North? where are the yeomen of the South? This was the 
class which the popular party in Rome strove, and strove in 
vain, to preserve. Time after time Agrarian Laws were passed, 
forced sometimes at the point of the sword on an unwilling 
autocracy and plutocracy; and what was the end? When 
the Republic was nearing its fall, the greater part of Italy 
was parcelled out into latifundia, which were worked by slave 
labour. The same economic causes are everlastingly at work. 
The small holdings are proportionately more expensive to equip 
than the large. The produce is smaller because the holder has 
not the capital wherewith to do justice tohis land. The returns 
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are less remunerative because the tenant cannot afford to wait 
for better markets. My own experience agrees with these 
conclusions. There are many small holdings in the parish 
where I live, and they are, as a rule, the worst cultivated and 
the least productive in the place. It is true that they are of a 
kind which favours the development of the worst qualities of 
the small holder. They are mostly under fruit, and fruit of a 
kind which does not imperatively demand attention,—nuts, for 
instance, apples, and pears. The common plan is for the 
tenant or owner to do as little as possible to his plantation, to 
earn his living by working out, and to make as much addition 
as he can to his income by harvesting “such things as grow 
of themselves.” A nut-tree, for instance, ought to be carefully 
praned, while the ground beneath it is kept clean by three or 
four hoeings. Still, it bears even though these things are not 
done to it. The fruit grows smaller if the tree is allowed to run 
up. The quantity and the quality are both injuriously affected 
if the soil is permitted to become foul. Something, however, 
is harvested, and all this goes to the credit side. I will puta 
conerete case. The cultivation of an acre costs about £7, if it 
is to be thoroughly done. If the result is £20, the transaction 
is fairly profitable, after allowance has been made for rent or 
jnterest on capital, rates, and tithe. But the tenant or owner 
who does nothing to his land, works out all the days which by 
rights he should give to it, and pockets in the autumn an 
“unearned increment,’ however small, seems, at least to 
himself, to do better. And if the season is a really bad one 
he actually does better. I suppose that the sound economical 
principle is that the land should be made to bear its greatest 
possible. If this is to be done, the owner or tenant must 
have capital, must be able to wait. I have five acres of my 
own which I work on this principle. Last year the gross produce 
was about £30 per acre. But I had to wait for the money, 
and the adverse balance before the returns began to come in 
was large, more certainly than the small holder would be 
equal to. At this moment I am spending at the rate of £5 
per acre in clearing away a specially noxious weed, the couch- 
grass. I put it to my gardener (a very intelligent man), who 
had just been telling me that he could have made a living out 
of the place had it been his, whether he would have ventured 
on this expenditure. He said “No.” Doubtless from his 
point of view he was right, but not doing it would mean a 
diminished produce. There is another thing to be considered. 
Will the land bear all this labour that is to be sent back to 
it? The labourer receives forty per cent. more in wages than 
he did fifty years ago, and why? Because he is not underbid. 
It is quite possible that the small holder may depress him 
again to the old level.—I am, Sir, &c., SEnex. 

P.S.—The Government has decided rightly, I think, in 
preferring tenancies to freeholds. 





REFORM IN EXAMINATIONS. 
[To rae Eprror or tax “ Sprorator.”’} 
Sir,—I have only just read your article on the above 
(Spectator, July 27th). It contains statements so unjust to 
the preparatory schools and so far from the facts of the case 
that I hope you will allow me space to correct the misunder- 
standing to which it may give rise. You say: “Of course 
many preparatory schoolmasters condemn the present Osborne 
system, and we do not wish didactically to disregard their 
objections; but before considering them seriously, we at least 
should like to know how far they are inspired by the fact 
that the system does not fit in with their curriculum.” You 
say also just above: “They (the parents) have to decide before 
the boy is ten years old that they wish him to prepare himself 
to satisfy the Admiralty, and this means in most cases that 
he must cease to develop along the ordinary lines of private 
and public education.” These two statements are closely 
bound up together. The reason why many preparatory 
schoolmasters dislike the Osborne system has nothing to 
do with the need for any special preparation. When the 
scheme was formulated, the Preparatory Schools’ Association 
as a body, and a good many preparatory schoolmasters 
individually were consulted as to the course of preliminary 
teaching to be followed; the result was that a little boy 
preparing for Osborne does exactly the same work as boys 
preparing for the modern sides of public schools. He does no 





Greek or Latin verses, but in all other respects he does follow 
exactly the ordinary lines of what you call “ private education.” | 


Moreover, it is not in the least necessary for the parent to 
decide before the boy is ten years old. The application for 
admission to the interview may be sent in up to within a few 
weeks of the time when a boy is called up—.e., any time up 
to the age of twelve to twelve and a half—and the applicant 
is in no way handicapped by the lateness of the application, 
or by the fact that no change has been necessary in his 
training. The objection of the preparatory-school master has 
nothing to do with the curriculum, but is founded on two reasons 
which, I venture to think, you, Sir, will approve. These are, 
first, that in order to secure time for the requisite naval 
training it is thought necessary to take a boy away from 
his preparatory school a year too soon, too soon because 
it is just at that age that the good preparatory- 
school boy is beginning to get the best that his school 
can give him, morally, physically, and intellectually, and 
thus a break in the boy’s training occurs which the public 
schools, by their almost universal practice of taking boys 
from thirteen and a half to fourteen, have agreed to put a 
year later; and secondly, the preparatory schoolmaster dis- 
likes the system because it does not, in his opinion, tend to 
select the best boys. The pick of the preparatory schoolboys 
are kept by their parents at their schools up to thirteen and 
a half to fourteen or fourteen and a half in order to compete 
for public-school scholarships. The Navy offers by no means 
a cheap education, and rightly so, and the parent of a pro- 
mising boy naturally prefers to give the boy some chance of 
helping to pay for his education. If he sends him to Osborne 
at twelve and a half, that chance is taken away. If the 
Admiralty could see their way to raise the age of admission 
to Osborne by a year,—i.e., till thirteen and a half to fourteen, 
they would be more likely to catch some of the boys who now 
go up for scholarships, if not those who win them. And 
lastly, the reason why Osborne unfits a boy for entrance to a 
public school is that, while there, he has dropped Latin, and 
specialised in subjects not usually required at a public school. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ©. T. Wickuam., 
Twyford School, near Winchester. 


[To Tae Epiror or Tue “SpPxcraTor."] 
Srir,—Having read with much interest your article on the 
adoption of viva-voce methods of examination for scholarships 
at Clayesmore School in your issue of July 27th, may I say 
that the same method has been recently tried on a large 
scale in another quarter? The West Riding County Council 
Education Committee have been sufficiently before the public 
on certain matters of educational policy, but they are not 
behindhand in the “ weightier matters of the law.” They have 
adopted a scheme for examinations for their minor scholar- 
ships and intending pupil teacherships which will probably 
be of interest to those who are concerned in education. 
Instead of the usual formal written examination the following 
scheme has been adopted :— 

(1) All applications for these positions are considered in the 
localities by a local committee of teachers with power to reject 
candidates who, in their opinion, are manifestly unfit. 

(2) Two written papers are set,—one on English, designed to 
test the power of accurate writing and to bring out native powers 
of thought and ability to reproduce the thoughts of another; the 
other a wide paper on arithmetic, so constructed as to give every 
candidate ample opportunity of showing accuracy of work, grasp 
of method, and ability to deal with simple problems rather than 
with mechanical rules. 

(3) Finally comes an oral examination, confined in the first 
instance to those who had reached a given percentage of the 
possible total on the two written papers. 

The scheme has been put into force for the first time this 
year. The number of candidates was very large,—over two 
thousand five hundred took the written examination, and these 
were reduced to about nine hundred for the oral. The age 
limits for the two classes of candidates ran from eleven to 
fifteen, the candidates themselves came in most cases from 
elementary schools, but by no means always. The written 
examination aimed at securing reasonable proficiency in what 
may be called the tools of education, with openings for the 
display of original thought or observation; but these two 
latter points were tested mainly in the oral. By actual 
questioning of the candidates so as to judge their reasoning 
powers, their ability to apply to the explanation of common 
phenomena the knowledge they possessed, and their habitual 
use of observation, it was much easier to ascertain which of 
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them had growing powers of mind and not merely acquisitive 
faculties. This is a matter of great importance from the 
point of view of the public interest, and especially important 
in the case of those who are proposing to devote themselves to 
the profession of teaching. Personality could be gauged, and 
after all it is largely personality which tells in life in the long 
run. A valuable commentary by the examiners on the answers 
to the written questions bas been furnished to all the head 
teachers, while as a means of selecting the candidates who 
are likely to be of most service the experiment has been so far 
quite successful. The novelty and the extent of this experi- 
ment must be my excuse for troubling you at such length.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Joun J. Briae. 


Keighley, Yorkshire. 





WORK FOR THE EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED. 
(To Tar Eptror or THR * SPRCTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The suggestion in your article of August 3rd‘ that 
retired Imperial administrators might be asked to reinforce 
the borough and county Benches seems to be an excellent 
one. Surely University men who have retired from practice 
at the Bar should be considered equally eligible. I live in the 
Midlands where the Benches around me are crowded with 
“Colonels” and “Captains” of various sorts, whose know- 
ledge of the law they are called on to administer must of 
necessity be small, and there are hardly any of the class I 
refer to who are represented. It seems desirable that in 
future a legal training should be deemed one of the chief 
qualifications requisite in selecting Justices of the Peace.— 
I am, Sir, &e., IRRITATED BECAUSE UNEMPLOYED. 





PLEA FOR A RATIONAL MILITARY SADDLE. 
(To Tae Epiror or Tus “SpPercraTor.”] 

Srr,—Your well-known interest in questions concerning the 
efficiency of our national forces induces me to address you on 
a matter I believe to be deserving of consideration. We have 
long been accustomed to changes in the organisation and 
equipment of our Army, and even buttons and other trifles 
have been seriously discussed and remodelled in accordance 
with the ideas prevailing at the time. An encouraging 
feature, however, in recent changes has been their adoption 
with a view to increased efficiency, and they are in marked 
contrast with the “eye-wash” alterations which were the 
panacea of the former generation. But though the primary 
importance of efficiency in the field is now recognised, it is 
surprising that one desirable step in this direction should 
still remain untaken. We know that raw recruits can be 
transformed into good infantry after a few months’ training. 
But it is otherwise with the mounted branches owing to the 
long time it takes to teach a man to ride; hence it is said 
that a mounted soldier cannot be improvised. It seems to 
me, however, that the great difficulty in the way of making 
a recruit into an efficient rider lies in the method we adopt. 
It bas been the practice from the times of the good 
old “spit-and-polish”’ days to polish the saddle till 
it shines like a mirror. Mounted corps pride themselves 
on the glitter of their saddlery, and the hapless recruits 
have to learn riding on these slippery contrivances, 
which, instead of being an aid to horsemanship, are 
really a serious handicap. This procedure is very similar 
to teaching a man to climb up a ladder by first setting him to 
learn to swarm up a greased pole. A recruit in his first 
lessons soon gets into the way of riding with a blanket on his 
horse; but when he is promoted to the slippery saddle without 
stirrups bis troubles begin, the confidence already acquired on 
the blanket is rudely dissipated, and only to be recovered after 
a long and tedious course of riding-school, including probably 
some croppers and injuries necessitating prolonged detention 
in hospital. Boer prisoners at one of their camps in India 
used to be greatly amused watching the recruits in the 
neighbouring riding-school “cutting cartwheels” when sent 
over the jumps mounted on saddles without stirrups. 

Now I assert that a recruit can be made into an efficient 
horseman in a fraction of the time at present considered 
necessary if he is simply given a rough-leather saddle instead 
of the usual slippery regulation article. Such a man may 
not be so finisbed a horseman as another trained under the 
present slow and laborious system; but he will be as good a 





rider as is required for an efficient mounted infantryman, and 
this is the main object desired ; for I maintain that it is most 
essential to be able to produce efficient mounted rifles in the 
shortest period practicable. Persons with Indian experiencs 
are aware that it is, so to speak, next to impossible to fall of 
the “charjama,” or Indian'saddle, which is the antithesis of 
the polished saddle; and many have observed the great aid 4 
“sambur-skin” (rough-leather) saddle-cover affords in riding 
a horse that is difficult to sit. The rough-leather saddle would 
undoubtedly not look smart by the side of the regulation 
polished saddle, and possibly the former would cause increased 
wear and tear of riding-tog; but this defect could be easily 
remedied, and I am firmly of opinion that the practical 
advantages of a rough-leather military saddle will be fully 
recognised if it is only given an unprejudiced and fair trial, 
Furthermore, I feel sure there must be many experienced 
officers who hold the same opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. M. 





WILD-FLOWER SANCTUARIES. 
[To tux Eprror or Tax “ Sprctator,” | 
Sir,—Having been away from home, I have only just seen the 
Spectator of July 27th, but I hasten to reassure you with 
regard to “Grass of Parnassus.” It may have disappeared 
from the particular county of which your correspondent 
speaks, but it certainly is not extinct (as I understand you to 
fear) in England. I know an extensive moor in Lincolnshire 
on which it grows in profusion. The curious thing is that 
though there are several other similar moors in the neighbour. 
hood, I have never seen it on any of them; but on one of 
them the equally beautiful and, I suppose, almost equally 
rare Andromeda polyfolia abounds. This strict localisation of 
certain plants is very puzzling. In the neighbourhood of which 
I am speaking a variety of white saxifrage grows in abund. 
ance in one spot, and nowhere else; and in the next parish 
there are two or three contiguous fields in which—and in them 
only—the Englishg yellow chrysanthemum (Chrysanthemum 
segetum) abounds. If your correspondent wishes to know 
exactly where Parnassia palustris is to be found I shall be 
glad to tell him.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. C. Bett. 
82 Dresden Road, Hornsey Lane, N. 


[To tue Eprtor or Tur “*Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—There is an article and a letter in the Spectator of 
July 27th about preserving rare flowers, in both of which the 
necessity of a society for that special purpose is spoken of. 
Yet in neither letter nor article does the writer seem to be 
aware that the preservation of rare wild flowers and birds is 
the main object of the Selborne Society, which has been in 
existence and doing useful work in this direction for years. 
Their headquarters is 20 Hanover Square, and the little booklet 
I enclose (“ What are the,Duties of Selbornians?” Simpkin 
and Marsball, 4d.) will give an idea of their aims and objects, 
—I am, Sir, &e., BLANCHE ATKINSON, 
Ty'n-y-Ffynon, Barmouth, North Wales. 


[To rue Eprror or tae “ Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—I am uncertain if the disappearance your correspondent 
Oxoniensis (Spectator, July 27th) deplores of the “ Grass of 
Parnassus” is absolute or only from the “turf moors at sea- 
level”; as, however, the writer of the article in the same 
issue takes it that the plant has been wiped out of exist- 
ence, may I say that I think it possible that this is the flower 
named to me by an old governess as Grassus Parnassus. And 
if this be so the “Grass of Parnassus” still stars damp, 
grassy spots in the Northumbrian Cheviots and the Inverness- 
shire Highlands,—I have known it in Ross-shire. The flower 
I speak of is a white cup, veined by a delicate green tracery, 
upheld on a straight, slender, almost grass-like stem, and con- 
taining a circle of peculiarly velvety, pale green stamens,— 
one of the most exquisite of its kind, and growing as it does 
in these desert places, one of the most etherial looking. I 
can hardly venture to think that the Allium sphaerocephalum 
that your correspondent mentions as growing only on the St. 
Vincent Rocks, “ as far as Great Britain is concerned,” can 
indeed be the same flowering garlic that grows in two woods 
within a few miles of the Border town of Alnwick, and that I 
have hesitated to walk among because of its strong, pungent 
smell.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 
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[To tux Eprror or tHe “Srectator.” | 
Srr,—In your apt and sympathetic footnote to a letter on 
“Flower Sanctuaries,” written from Birkenhead, which 
appeared in last week’s Spectator, you say that we are 
justified in trying to restore to their old homes the 
fora of English countrysides; but surely it were far better 
to keep than to restore—a process difficult and, I venture to 
say, impossible. I had a rather lively correspondence in the 
columns of the 7'imes last summer with a gentleman who 
advocated rooting up and removing ferns from their native 
heaths and woods and planting them in the backyards of 
dwellings in Oxford and Birmingbam by tramps and 
trippers. I think a word of warning is ayain necessary 
to those kind ladies who circulate printed letters to London 
children urging them to “collect” and take home with 
them such trophies from the country. But the upshot 
of my correspondence last year was a practical one; that 
as there is a Wild Birds’ Protection Act in force so there 
are also bye-laws and clubs and societies (as, e.g., the Selborne 
Society) for the protection of wild plants, and no county ought 
to be without them. I should be grateful to any of your 
readers if they would help to start a society of the kind in 
North and South Oxon, and I venture to refer them to my old 


friend Mr. Claridge Druce, of Oxford, who would, I am sure, |. 


be willing to take the matter in hand.—Allow me to subscribe 
myself once more, “LOVER OF NATURE.” 





LEXICON OF PATRISTIC GREEK. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—A lexicon of this character has long been a desideratum 
among theologians. Sophocles’ lexicon and Suicer do some- 
thing, it is true, to supply the need, but neither is anything 
like exhaustive. An attempt is now being made to supply the 
need, and competent scholars are being invited to assist in the 
collection of materials. The idea originated with the Central 
Society of Sacred Study, and its Warden, Dr. Swete, Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Mem- 
bers of that society are specially invited to help, but the 
co-operation of other scholars is also desired and will be 
welcomed. Having undertaken to act as editor I shall be 
glad to receive communications from any persons who can 
assist in the work, at 10 Idol Lane, London, E.C. The present 
idea is to include the Greek Fathers down to A.D. 500, though. 
if sufficient workers can be found, it might be extended as far 
as John of Damascus (A.D. 750).—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry A. REDPATH. 





POETRY. 


—_————_ 
QUOD SEMPER. 
Cuitp, “ What wind is this across the roofs so softly makes his 
way, 
That hardly makes the wires to sing, or soaring smoke 
to sway?” 
Wixv. “Iam a weary southern wind that blows the livelong 
day 


Over the stones of Babylon, 
Babylon, Babylon, 
The ruined walls of Babylon, all fallen in decay. 


Oh I have blown o’er Babylon when royal was her state, 


Winp. “The folk that walked in Babylon, they talked of wind 
and rain, 

of ladies’ looks, of learned books, of merchants’ loss and 
gain, 

How such-an-one loved such-a-maid that loved him not 
again 

(For maids were fair in Babylon, 
Babylon, Babylon) ; 
Also the poor in Babylon of hunger did complain.” 


CuiLp. “ But this is what the people say as on their way they go, 
Under my window in the street, I heard them down 
below.” 
Winpv. “ What other should men talk about five thousand years 
ago? 
For men they were in Babylon, 
Babylon, Babylon, 
That now are dust in Babylon I scatter to-and-fro.” 
Lucy Ly?TELToN. 








BOOKS. 


hatin 
THE NEW CANADA®* 
THE magnificent picture-book which Mr. Wilfred Campbell 
has written, and Mr. Mower Martin bas illustrated, is better 
calculated to bring home to British minds the wonders of 
Canadian scenery than whole volumes of purple prose. In 
Mr. Martin Canada has an artist who is well fitted to do her 
justice. He has the true sense for both colour and space, and 
while he is not afraid of rich and startling contrasts, 
he always contrives to give his pictures something of 
the clearness and delicacy of the Canadian atmosphere. 
His treatment of mountain scenery seems to us especially 
good, and he succeeds in reproducing the curious rock 
formation with an accuracy which should endear him to 
the mountaineer. Some of bis autumn effects, too, are 
full of charm. We welcome an art which is original 
without being extravagant. In a book like this the 
pictures are the more important part, but it was a good idea 
to get Mr. Campbell to write the letterpress. He is the most 
fecund of living Canadian poets, and he is attached to his 
country with something of the fierce patriotism of the Celt. 
The key is pitched high throughout, and we hear as much of 
Canadian ideals and aspirations as of the configuration of the 
country. Unfortunately, you cannot illustrate an ideal, and 
personally we should bave preferred a narrative which had 
more kinship with the pictures. Mr. Campbell quotes a great 
deal of verse, some of it good, much of it indifferent; but we 
would gladly barter most of it for a fuller account of the 
wonderful mountains whose glacier-hung rocks appear in 
Mr. Martin’s pictures. A poet's prose is always a chancy 
business, and Mr. Campbell is often too flowery for our 
taste. We wish, too, that he would not use quite so 
often the phrase “a magnetic personality.” It is the 
worst cliche of American journalism, and a serious man 
of letters should eschew it. At the same time, he has 
great merits. At his best he can write with power and 
distinction, and many of bis sketcbes of landscape live in 
the memory. If be quotes some indifferent verse, he 
quotes much that is excellent, both his own and other 
people’s, among which we would single out the Duke of 
Argyll’s really beautiful poem on Quebec. We like, too, his 
standpoint, which is tbat of a Canadian of the older school 
who is undazzled by the glitter of material prosperity. He is 





When fifty men in gold and steel kept watch at every | 


gate, 
When merchant-men and boys and maids thronged 
early by and late 
Under the gates of Babylon, 
Babylon, Babylon, 


The marble gates of Babylon, when Babylon was 
| 


great.” 


Cuitp. “Good weary wind, a little while pray let your course be 


stayed, 


always the /audator temporis acti, and his warnings are 
| salutary in the midst of the present feverish progress. 
|“To-day we are told,” he writes, “that business methods 
| have superseded the old-time rhetoric, and that the cool 
| head has taken the place of the warm heart. But what has 
| been the result of this reign of business enterprise? We read 
it in every election-trial, and we see it in the general deteriora- 
tion of the life about us.” 

Canada has travelled far since the days when she merely 
| afforded a second title to the Scottish Earl of Stirling. 


And tell me of the talk they held, and what the people |“ Viscount Canada” would be too proud an appellation for 


said, 


The funny folk of Babylon before that they were dead, | 


That walked abroad in Babylon, 
Babylon, Babylon, 


Before the towers of Babylon along the ground were 


laid.” 


any subject of King Edward. The Scottish connexion is still 
maintained, and Mr. Campbell claims bis country as the 


* (1) Canada. Painted by T. Mower Martin, R.C.A. Described by Wilfred 
Campbell, LL.D. London: A. and C. Black. (20s, net.|—— (2) New Canada and 
the New Canadians, By Howard Augus Kenuedy. With a Preface by Lord 
Strathcona, London: Horace Marshall and Sou. (Ss, 6d.) 
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“Scotland of America.” “The very semi-poverty of her 
people, or rather lack of great wealth, coupled with her 
bracing and vigorous climate, has had much to do with the 
production of a hardier, more determined race than the 
country to the south on the whole produces.” The names 
show the relationship—Fort Garry, the Mackenzie River, the 
Fraser, Fort McLeod, Selkirk, Strathcona. Mr. Campbell traces 
in some interesting chapters the growth of the population, 
and its different sections of French, United Empire Loyalists, 
and more recent immigrants. His account of the Federa- 
tion movement is well done. “ Localism,” he says with truth, 
“has had too much of its own way during the nineteenth 
century, and has been literally done to death. It was popular 
so long as it meant defiance of Downing Street. But now, 
when it applies to Washington or Ottawa, it is seen to be 
scarcely so virtuous and admirable an attitude.” He shows 
great good sense, too, in dealing with the labour difficulty in 
British Columbia, where the exclusion policy, inspired by 
the Labour Party in the United States, threatens to retard the 
development of that beautiful district. Perhaps, however, he 
is at his best in his chapter on “The Canadian Seasons and 
Woods,” where his eloquent and imaginative prose is wholly 
in place. 


Mr. Howard Angus Kennedy in his New Canada deals only 
with the latest development of the country,—from 1900 
onward, when the serious exploitation of the great wheat 
areas of the West began. He treats it in a practical way, 
giving useful information for intending settlers, much as 
Mr. Whates did in the excellent little book we reviewed 
last year. He has many qualifications for the task. He 
took part in the Red River Campaign of 1885, and in 
the early chapters gives a most entertaining and spirited 
account of the relief of Battleford. Having known the 
West in its infancy, he has watched its adolescence, and 
writes of it as he has just seen it, changing more in 
half a decade than in the century before. It is the kind 
of history which is best told in statistics. Mr. Kennedy 
makes no apology for his figures, and we make none 
for quoting them. In 1900 the total immigration into 
Oanada was 23,895. In 1903 the figure was 128,364, and in 
1906 215,912. From 1899 to the middle of 1906 there 
have arrived 289,191 people from the United Kingdom, 261,136 
from the United States, and 228,664 from Continental Europe 
and elsewhere. As for the land, in the three prairie 
provinces it is estimated that there are 171,000,000 acres 
suitable for profitable farming. Of this there remain 
75,820,000 acres not yet granted. If the present rate of 
settlement goes on, this should be exhausted about 1920; 
but a great deal of the land now classed as unprofitable 
will change its character as settlement advances. Another 
advantage which Canada possesses is the nature of her railway 
system. The Federal Railway Commission have power to 
revise rates and prevent any “ combine” which might handicap 
producers. With all her monster immigration, the West 
still suffers from a dearth of the right sort of men. Mr. 
Kennedy mentions an interesting experiment made by 
one of the largest farmers of getting out ploughmen 
from Scotland by guaranteeing them a full year’s 
work, instead of only six months’. As for the crop 
statistics, we shrink from quoting such multiples of 
million bushels. Mr. Kennedy is very optimistic about 
the American settlers, who make excellent and exclusive 
Canadians in a very short time. “How are you going 
to vote?” one of the newcomers was asked. “I don’t 
care which side,” was the reply. ‘What I want to 
vote for is to keep them darned Yankees out.” The book 
contains many interesting pictures of the settlers’ life, of 
the politicians, the Dukhobors, and of the Indian reserves. 
Specially valuable is the account of the Farther North, 
unsettled and almost unexplored. The influence of the 
Pacific Ocean makes Northern Alberta in winter no colder than 
Southern Manitoba, and the average summer temperature on 
the Mackenzie River is nearly as high as that of Dublin. In 
Yukon the days are so long and the sun so hot that wheat 
sown in May can be reaped in July. We commend Mr. 
Kennedy’s invaluable little book to all intending emigrants, 
and to all stay-at-home people who wish to get some 
knowledge of the greatest economic development which the 
Empire can show at present. 





THE TRIAL OF PEERS*® 


Ir may reasonably be doubted whether a Senator in the rejow 
of Domitian, or an English noble under the Plantagenet 
and Tudors, held his life by the more precarious tenum, 
Tacitus has painted in colours that can never fade the agonised 
existence of the Roman aristocracy during that terrible fing 
century of the Christian era. For more than five hundred 
years after the Norman Conquest the Crown and the Baronage, 
when not engaged in the death-grapple, lived in a state of 
armed truce. Now and again the Kings went under, werg 
imprisoned, or deposed, or forced to make terms, or slain in 
open field or secret dungeon; but on the whole the subject 
had steadily the worst of it. By the reign of Henry II. the 
great Norman houses founded in England by William the 
Bastard were all but extinct. After Bosworth there werg 
very few Peers who could trace their succession further than 
Edward III. The seventh and eighth Henrys had a remark. 
ably quick way with old families that were inclined to be 
troublesome. And the expiring effort of feudalism was the 
rising of the North in 1568, which broke for ever the Neville 
and the Percys, and incidentally brought the Duke of Norfolk 
to the block. 

It was not to be expected that the combatants in such a 
warfare would pay close attention to the rules of the game or 
the technicalities of the law. The fate of Edward IT. and 
Richard II., of Henry VI. and of Richard IIL, was ever before 
the eyes of their successors. The vanquished and the 
“suspect ” members of the nobility had little hope of quarter, 
and it was as important to nip a conspiracy in the bud, and 
remove in good time a possible focus of revolt, as to exact 
vengeance for rebellion in the field. Yet respect for legality 
was engrained both in the feudal system and in the English 
character; and apart from those who fell in fair fight, or as 
the victims of a lawless mob, few of the nobles will be found 
to have met their death without at least some parody of the 
forms of justice. 

It is with the most simple and most efficacious of all the 
weapons in the Royal arsenal that the book before us is 
concerned. Mr. Vernon Harcourt has displayed an industry 
and an ingenuity in calling upon his Grace the Steward to 
render an account of his stewardship which are remark- 
able even among the school of investigators who follow 
the methods of the ever-to-be-regretted F. W. Maitland. 
He is steeped in the political and personal history of his 
period, he possesses a sense of humour, and that gift of 
imagination without which the past is a sealed book alike to 
those who write and those who read. We are paying a high, 
but not an excessive, compliment when we say that no better 
piece of work of its class has been accomplished since Bishop 
Stubbs penned the last of his prefaces in the “ Rolls Series.” 

Thirty years ago Mr. i. O. Pike asserted that the origin of 
the Court of the High Steward, with its limited number of 
“Triers,” was lost in the mists of antiquity. These mists 
Mr. Harcourt has to a great extent succeeded in dissipating, 
and he remarks, very justly, that considering the amount of 
research that has been devoted to the origin of trial by jury, 
it is strange that its complementary institution—trial by Peers 
—should never have been seriously investigated :— 

“The privilege of trial by peers of the realm affords a remark- 
able study in sociology : it is full of surprises, and the critical 
point in its evolution contains a mystery which would perhaps 
be considered as romantic as any historical problem but for the 
fact that the central figure is only a man and not a foolish, 
beautiful woman like Mary Queen of Scots. I claim to have 
solved the mystery. It is my contention that a break occurred 
in the uniform development of the system in question, and that 
the modern practice is largely founded upon a gross fraud, wne 
impudente supercherie, committed apparently by or on behalf of 
Henry the Seventh.” 

Though Peers, happily, are not addicted nowadays to 
treason or felony, the machinery for correcting their excesses 
in such direction still exists, and once in the present and 
once in the late reign has been called into operation. In 
February, 1841, Lord Cardigan, of Balaclava fame, was 
tried before the Peers in Parliament for shooting at Harvey 
Garnett Phipps Tucker with intent to kill and murder, 
Anglice, for fighting a duel; and he only owed his acquittal 





* His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers: a Novel Inquiry into a Special 
Branch of Constitutional Government, Founded Entirely upon Original Sources 9 
Information, and Extensively upon Hitherto Unprinted Maternals, By L. 
Vernon Harcourt. Iondon: Longmans and Co. [16s, net.] 
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to the gross negligence of the prosecution, who came un- 
provided with proof that the wounded Captain bore the 
names of Garnett Phipps as well as Harvey. In July, 1901, 
a young nobleman was convicted of bigamy by the same 
tribunal, and got a sentence which was probably in excess 
of what he would have received had he held up his hand in 
the dock of the Old Bailey. 

But though it was the High Steward—in one case Lord 
Denman, in the other Lord Halsbury—who presided at both 
these trials, they were held in full Parliament, and not in 
his own Court properly so-called, which can only be con- 
stituted when Parliament is not sitting. And though under 
modern conditions the point has become one of antiquarian 
interest, the lawyers still detine the variances in the position 
of the Steward according to the tribunal in which he exercises 
his jurisdiction. In a trial in Parliament he is only primus 
inter pares, and on points of Jaw he states his view as an 
individual member of the Court; the Peers present—and every 
temporal Peer has the right to be present during the whole 
trial—vote upon every question of law or fact, and the majority 
carry the day. “But,” to quote Sir Michael Foster, “in the 
Court of High Steward, he alone is judge in all points of law 
and practice; the peer’s triers are merely judges of fact 
and are summoned by virtue of a precept from the High 
Steward to appear before him on the day appointed by him 
for the trial ut rez veritas melius sciri poterit.” 

The fang which made the Steward’s Court so formidable 
an instrument of oppression was drawn by the Treasons 
Act of William III., which gave the Peerage as a body 
the right of taking part in the proceedings of the Steward’s 
Court whether summoned or not. Before that most 
beneficent enactment the Steward might summon what Peers 
he chose and as many as he chose. He was nominated 
for each emergency, and was set to do his master’s bidding. 
No challenge was allowed to the prisoner; a simple majority, 
provided that it consisted of twelve of the Triers, was sufficient 
to convict. When one remembers the infrequency with which 
Parliament met before the Revolution, and the consequent 
inability of the Peers to assert their claim to be tried in the 
full House of Lords, it is easy to realise the parlous state of a 
member of that Order who had reason to dread the Royal 
vengeance, which, as late as 1686, was invoked against Lord 
Delamere in the Oourt of the Steward. His acquittal on the 
charge of complicity in Monmouth’s rebellion was a sign that 
the days were over when English nobles could be found to 
connive at judicial murder. 

Mr. Harcourt regards the Court under the Tudors and 
Stuarts as “a fraudulent device for the degradation of the 
nobility,” which robbed them of what scanty chance of escape 
they would have possessed in a genuine trial by their Peers 
instead of by a packed Committee. How this privilege of 
packing was obtained, and how it became so firmly established 
that only a statute could abolish it, is the plum in Mr. 
Harcourt’s pudding. 

The early chapters of the book are devoted to tracing 
the origin of the Stewardship in France during the latter 
half of the eleventh century, and its transference and 
gradual development in England under the Normans and 
Angevins. After it had become an hereditary office there 
were more than one of the great houses which claimed it, 
until in the reign of Henry III. Simon de Montfort made 
good his title to it as an appanage of the earldom of Leicester. 
After his death at Evesham it remained, until its disappear- 
ance as an hereditary office, in the hands of some near 
relative of the reigning Monarch, and became inseparably 
associated with the house of Lancaster. The line of Lan- 
castrian Stewards extends from Edmund Crookback, the 
younger brother of Edward I., to that Thomas Plantagenet 
who was the second son of Henry IV., and perished in 
the fatal battle of Beaugé. After his death the Stewardship 
of England was never again regranted except for par- 
ticular occasions. During the long years of havoc which 
marked the reign of the three Henrys, and indeed during 
the latter part of the reign of Richard II., the Royal 
prerogative was chiefly defended in the Court of the Constable 
and the Marshal, the so-called Court of Chivalry, which 
followed the practice of the civil law, and by the middle of the 
fifteenth century had “become the recognised tribunal for 
procuring the judicial assassination of peers of the realm.” 


more acute and embittered “all judicial process in parliament, 
whether by impeachment or indictment, fell into abeyance, 
and was in form at all events if not in substance completely 
superseded by bill of attainder: in other words the legislative 
power inherent in parliament was resorted to in preference to 
the judicial power.” The wholesale destruction of documents, 
which was part of the policy of Henry VIL, bas thrown deep 
obscurity over the Yorkist reigns, and to this day it is matter 
of uncertainty on what grounds and in what manner “ false, 
fleeting, perjured Clarence” was attainted. John, Earl 
of Oxford, was condemned by Tiptoft, the Constable and 
“ butcher of England,” in 1462. The same tribunal, presided 
over by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, passed sentence on 
the Lancastrian nobles who were taken at Tewkesbury. 
After Bosworth the chief Yorkist prisoners were executed 
without any form of law. 

An accident led to the institution of what Mr. Harcourt 
declares to be a new tribunal founded on “quite the most 
interesting fraud in the whole legal history of England” :— 

“Tn 1499 it was deemed advisable to have the Earl of Warwick 
tried and executed. Having been for some time a close prisoner 
in the Tower of London, he could not decently be accused of any 
act of war, nor was there any other pretext on which the con- 
stable’s jurisdiction could be safely founded. Warwick was not 
tried in the constable’s court, but before a very different tribunal, 
namely a Court now known as the Court of the Lord High 
Steward of England.” 


Some such tribunal had indeed become necessary if the 
King were to retain power of life and death over the Peerage. 
The Court of Chivalry was applicable only in times of civil 
war, and the last hopes of the White Rose,had been quenched 
in blood at Stoke. To have recourse to proceedings in Parlia- 
ment did not fit in with Tudor principles of government. But 
some precedent for the Steward’s jurisdiction was required to 
justify the condemnation of the unhappy Earl of Warwick, 
eome instance of its éxercise properly vouched by a Court of 
Record; and the instance was forthcoming. An entry was 
produced from the Year-booke for the first year of King 
Henry IV. describing the trial of John Holland, Earl 
of Huntingdon, in the Court of the Steward before Edward, 
Earl of Devon, commissioned pro hac vice “because the 
office of Steward of England was then void.” Huntingdon 
was accused of high treason in conspiring with others to 
assassinate the King at Windsor on the night of the 
Epiphany, having obtained access to his presence under 
pretext of “a mummery.” He is declared to have confessed, 
to have been sentenced to a traitor’s death, and to have been 
duly executed. The Report sets out with much particularity 
the procedure that was followed, and the course that would 
have been pursued had the Earl pleaded not guilty. “If 
the greater number of the Lords present should say guilty, 
then the judgment shall be given as above.” 

Mr. Harcourt boldly asserts that the Earl of Huntingdon 
was never tried as alleged, or at all, but was beheaded by 
mob-law outside the walls of the castle of Pleshey, in Essex, 
for his share in the abortive Windsor rebellion. The evidence, 
indeed, on the latter point seems so conclusive that Bishop 
Stubbs in his history gave the Pleshey execution as an undis- 
puted fact. So far as the report of the Year-book can be tested 
by the indictment as quoted in the Escheator’s accounts, it is 
erroneous in an important detail,—the date of the plot. And 
the assertion that the Stewardship was vacant in January, 
1400, is quite untrue. Moreover, the authenticity of the 
Report was gravely questioned at the Conference between the 
two Houses over the Treason Bill of William IIT. There is no 
manuscript copy of it in existence, and it is not inserted in Fitz- 
herbert’s * Grand Abridgment,” published in 1514, “ a cireum- 
stance which fairly warrants the conclusion that this industrious 
legist either did not know of its existence, or did not believe it 
to be genuine.” ‘The first printed Year-book containing it 
was published in 1553, and Mr. Harcourt is convinced that the 
entry is a fraudulent invention. 

We doubt whether the mystery will be further solved; but 
four years after the execution of Warwick the Court of the 
Steward was again called into being for the benefit of Edward 
Sutton, Lord Dudley, and in 1521 came the leading case of the 
Duke of Buckingham, since which date the Court has enjoyed 
its existence unchallenged. The forged precedent had done its 
work, and we are tempted to wonder whether it stands alone 
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. without ite bearing on the contention of Sir Clements Mark- 
ham that we can accept as unquestioned fact very little of the 


early Tudor version of history. 





GILBERT WHITE AND JOHN MULSO* 


THE correspondence between Gilbert White, the naturalist of 
Selborne, and his bosom friend John Mulso extended over 
forty-six years, and two hundred and twenty-nine letters have 
It is much to be 
regretted that White’s letters to Mulso were destroyed 
while Mulso’s letters to White were preserved; but, if 
Mulso’s letters are worth publishing at all, they may 
as well be presented to the reader in their entirety. 
Indeed, the reader who has patience and leisure to wade 
through a long volume of letters, printed with many mis- 
spellings, abbreviations, and capitals, will be rewarded by a 
curious picture of the life and thoughts of an eighteentb- 
century parson. Mulso and White were contemporaries at 
Oriel about 1740. They began writing to one another in 1744, 
and went on doing so until 1790. Mulso was vicar of 
The latter part of his life was 
Mulso’s uncle 
was Jobn Thomas, D.D., who was in succession Bishop of 
Peterborough, Salisbury, and Winchester, and many of the 
nephew’s letters refer to the hopes of advancement that he 


now been printed without any omissions. 


Sunbury for many years. 
divided between Meon Stoke and Winchester. 


had from his uncle. Finally, after a struggling, impecunious, 

‘but patient life he became Prebendary of Winchester, and 
died at his prebendal house in 1791, aged sixty-nine. Helived 
to see the publication of his friend’s book, and it is much to 
his credit that his letters show a proper appreciation of that 
charming and immortal classic. Whether he was inspired by a 
desire to please and flatter his friend we do not know. At all 
events, he praised Zhe Natural History of Selborne to the skies. 
Mulso’s sister was a once famous woman, known as Mrs. 
Chapone, who wrote Letters on the Improvement of the Mind 
Addressed to a Lady, and was the friend of Johnson, Richard- 
son, and other literary men. She once described her brother 
as “a diverting animal,” “that comical creature.” We do not 
find much trace of this in his letters, though he had no doubt 
an amiable nature, and lived the usual life of an estimable 
and idle clergyman. It is a misfortune, of course, that Mulso 
was not also a naturalist. Yet he thought it necessary to 
record the arrival of the swallow, cuckoo, and nightingale; 
but sometimes he disposes of them together with a general 
statement that the “foreign birds” reached Sunbury that 
year on April 2nd or 3rd. “TI cannot compose my Conscience 
even in my Bed; the twittering in my Chimney puts me 
in Mind of You; & I say to Myself, I have not yet wrote 
to White.” After a long courtship and engagement Mulso 
married in 1756. “I am a poor sculking Quail, whose very 
Love-song is plaintive.” His wife was a good woman, and the 
daugbter of Mr. William Young, of Devonshire. She bore 
four children, of whom we read much in the letters. White 
sent a soup tureen as a wedding present. The accounts of her 
ill-health and sufferings form very painful reading. Mrs. 
Mulso was not a naturalist either, and her husband apologises 
for it: “ As to my wife, I don’t beleive She cares a Farthing 
about the Difference between a Penguin and the Coloptera.” 

Indeed, the reader wonders what tie there can have been, 
except the old Oxford friendship, between White and Mulso. 
There are a few references to public affairs,—the wars on the 
Continent and in America, the doings of the Fleet, the earth- 
quake at Lisbon, a ball at the Russian Ambassador's. These 
things, we know, did not much interest White. Almost the 
only well-known person who is mentioned by Mulso is 
Richardson, the novelist :— . 

“I was prevented the writing farther yesterday by the Coming 
of my Surgeon and of Mr. Richardson. If you do not know whom 
I mean by that Name, You will recollect Him by his Title of 
author of Pamela & Clarissa. I need not say that such an Author 

romises a pretty extraordinary Man in his own Character, but 

r. Richardson very well answers ye Prejudice which his Works 
raise in his Favour, and therefore is indeed an extraordinary man. 
He is in Person a short fat man, of an honest Countenance, but 
has ill Health & Shatter’d nerves.” 

There are occasionally references to books, to travels about 
England, including a long description of Castle Howard, and to 





* The Letters to Gilbert White of Selborne from his Intimate Friend and Con- 
temporary, the Rev. John Mulso. Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
Rashleigh Holt-White, M.A, London: R. H, Porter. (7s. 6d. net.) 


visits to London, including an account of the British Museun 
as it was in 1758 :— 

“The weather is so bad and the Rains so continual that wo 

could go to no public Place of Diversion ; but we saw the British 
Musaeum, & were conducted all over it by Dr. Mattie. Yoy 
who have had the supervisal of the Bodleian Library wil] per! 
think 50,000 volumes but a private Collection; but there are 
besides about five rooms full of Manuscripts; & four or five 
Rooms where the Virtuoso & the Naturalist have high enjoyment 
of Samples in their Way: The House is at the same Time royal 
& the Prospect grand & delightfull. I gladly compounded for 
the loss of Town Diversions by this Entertainment.” 
At intervals White visited the Mulsos, and they in turn paid 
visits to Selborne. The references to these jaunts and to the 
improvements at the Wakes, the details of travel and the dig. 
comforts of life in the road-coach, are among the most readable 
bits in the letters :— 

“Having told you that I am here, I must now tell you how] 
got hither. I believe you heard me set out or rather was sensible 
of my being turn’d off about half an Hour after three. Voila cg 
que vous appellez, renovare dolorem. I squeezed myself with 
Ye utmost Difficulty in betwixt a very fat & warm citizen and 
Woman of pretty equal Size (excuse the greasy & stinking Truths 
that my unfortunate History obliges me to disclose & present to 
your Imagination) and after rubbing my Eyes and yawning open 
my mouth, the only things I was at Liberty to stir, I discovered 
over against me two Gentlemen who confined between them a 
good agreable Woman, who held at her knees and mine a pretty 
little Girl of about five Years of Age, so that Ye Coach might be 
said to be full: You may imagine that ye Conversation was not 
very lively at that Time of the morning, but at last we open’d & 
indeed had ye Words past thro’ a more agreabie medium than 
our very fetid atmosphere, they might have past for very 
able: I found two were rich merchants and the other a Clergy. 
man of Dorsetshire: they seemed all understanding agreable men, 
But alas neither the Conversation or ye Day which favour’d Us 
extremely, was able to compensate for ye prodigious and constant 
Heat we suffered.” 

Most of the letters are composed of trivialities and references 
to the affairs of daily life; apologies for not writing sooner; 
comments on the severity of the winter; news that some one 
has been brought to bed of a son, and that another was buried 
last week; thanks for partridges and hares, which seem 
frequently to have arrived in a high condition. Many of the 
letters contain references to riding, which White, “the huzzar 
parson,” urged his friend to continue for his health’s sake. 
White also was being urged to look out for a suitable horse at 
a moderate price. Mulso was not much of a horseman, and 
pages are filled with the troubles and expenses of bis stable, 
the soreness and stiffness he suffered from, the stumbles of his 
horse, the lameness, the attempts of the farrier to cure it. “I 
sold Jenny for two Guineas & picked a Purchaser who 
intends her for Breed ; and if I had not thought she would be 
well used, I would have had her shot out of Compassion; 
but I dare say she will make a fine Colt.” Mulso was also 
occupied with a little bit of farming, and writes of bis 
ploughings and suwings, the cutting of his grass and carrying 
of hay. The troubles with his farm-horses almost equalled 
those with his saddle-horses; but the desire of his friend that 
he should take exercise weighed upon him. “ My Mare has 
got but three Legs, nevertheless I venture upon ber very often 
& caper alone to Town: She does my business pretty well & 
I know you will love me for riding.” Or again we read: “I 
have not been on Horseback a great while, you know I always 
preferred walking in frosty Weather. But spare me, spare 
me, dear Gil, & forgive a human Infirmity. I have left off ye 
cold Bath ever since ye first Frost.” In the same letter we 
find Mulso wistful that death may open some preferment in 
the diocese of Peterborough. “I don’t hear that any of the 
everlasting Prebendaries of Peterboro’ are frozen this Winter: 
I reckon they are braced up for another Twelve month at 
least.” At last Mr. Ogle, who was about to marry the 
Bishop's daughter, was provided with a valuable living, and 
poor Mulso’s hopes rose. “You say well that Ogle’s Prefer- 
ment is a Gain to me; itis so; for Iam convinced that ’till 
his Portion is filled up, mine must stand as it is; Yet I 
should be very glad of a stall at Peterboro’, that little 
Belvidere I thought had been nearer to me than I found it.” 
It is still considered polite, in the middle classes of this 
country, to ask upon meeting an acquaintance after all his 
relatives by name, and to inquire in turn how they do and 
what is the state of their health. We do not know whether 
White did so in his letters, but we have never read such 
terrible details of sicknesses, maladies, accidents, and com- 








plaints as are contained in Mulso’s letters. At the end of 
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pur every letter we have a list of relatives with their 
condition and their ailments. “ Feavers,” “ Hysterics,” 
“violent Headachs,” “ Bellyachs,” “ Humours,” “ Ye Influenza 
from London,” “ Ague,” “Bile,” “ Scorbutie habits,” not to 
mention gout and rheumatism and a number of other 
diseases, are but a hundredth part of those ‘from which 
the unfortunate neighbours and relations of Mulso 
suffered. In many of the letters we find something like 
the following: “I was very ill on Sunday last, taken at 
Dinner both in my Head and Bowells: Iam got much better 
in my Head (the most alarming Quarter) & better in my 
Bowells, tho’ I dare not yet return to my Jankard.” Or else 
we read: “my sister Chapone has been ill iu Town & has 
bad a violent bleeding at her Nose, by which she lost 
90 ounces, which is a great pull at her strength.” The reader 
must forgive these details, but without them no idea of 
Mulso’s letters can be given. The letters contain a good 
many references to Oxford politics, to White’s proctorship, 
and to the squabbles of the Fellows of Oriel. The letters also, 
as Mr. Holt-White reminds us in the introduction which he 
has written, afford the only existing evidence of a great event 
in White's life, his unsuccessful candidature for the provost- 
ship of Oriel in 1757. Everything connected with White of 
Selborne must have some interest to us; we cannot help 
regretting again, as we said at the beginning, that his letters 
to Mulso were destroyed. This does not imply that we regret 
that Mulso’s letters to White were preserved. 





THE STONES OF PARIS.* 

In these days when men quibble over things of far less 
importance than a title we cannot think the authors of this 
book have been happy in their choice of one that has more 
than a suggestion of plagiarism in it. But for this, as well as 
for other mannerisms, they must be pardoned on account of 
the interest of their subject. Tribute must also be paid them 
for the thorough way in which they have carried out the 
necessary research, and, as they assure us in the introduction, 
they have spared themselves no trouble in verifying as far as 
possible their stores of information. It is, however, this very 
abundance of information which makes the book heavy and 
leaves its impression blurred. One could wish that less had 
been attempted so that more might have been achieved. Its 
eleven chapters make up about five hundred closely printed 
pages, all of which deal with interesting historical places and 
incidents, or illustrious men and women. The illustrations, 
partly photographic, partly original drawings by Mr. John 
Fulleylove, are of moderate interest, and, considering the 
importance attached to topographical details, might have well 
given place here and there to maps. 





fifteenth century is still in sufficiently good preservation to 
be looked upon as an authentic document as well as being a 
picturesque memory of fine old fighting times. 

In “The Scholars’ Quarter of the Middle Ages” we read of 
the beginning of the Latin quarter when Abélard, Rabelais, 
Dante, Ronsard, Erasmus, and a host of others sought the 
quiet of its walls for means to study. There were, neverthe- 
less, drawbacks of a material nature before which even their 
great minds were troubled, if we are to credit the story that 
Erasmus was driven by his “Lutheran stomach” from the 
Collége Montaigu which then occupied the site of the Biblio- 
théque Ste. Genévidve. “It had earned the nickname of the 
College des Haricols because of the lenten fare lavished on its 
inmates—beans, stale eggs, spoiled fish, and that monotony 
broken by frequent fasts...... From this College, says 
Erasmus, I carried nothing but a body infected with disease 
and a plentiful supply of vermin.” Rabelais, too, is said to 
have cursed the memory of this “galley for slaves” which 
was used as a prison during the Revolution. 

"In the chapters which deal with Moliére and his friends, 
with Beaumarchais, Voltaire, Honoré de Balzac, Victor Hugo, 
Alexandre Dumas, we see the authors at their best. In their 
enthusiasm for these giants in literature they lose certain 
irritating mannerisms; and though they tell us little that is new, 
they succeed in reviving our interest in the everyday lives 
of the past great ones, and in making their dwelling-places 
appear to us as something more than mere numbers in a street 
marked by a tablet. With the eternally young Dumas they 
show special sympathy: “ Dumas lives and will never die as 
long as men love strength and daring, loyalty and generosity, 
good love-making and good fighting.” In another chapter, 
through which walk Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Michelet, 
Renan, George Sand, Daudet, Chateaubriand, and others of 
their day, we get more than a peep of that Anglo- 
Saxon point of view which looks with a cold eye on 
exaltation to which harder names are sometimes applied. 
Lamartine and Madame de Staél attract this glance, 
and the latter is here used to adorn a tale and perhaps 
to point a moral. When visiting England during the Terror 
she apparently bored Mr. Pitt by protesting too much 
that there was no word in English equivalent to the 
French sentiment; and he answered, not very gallantly we 
think : “ Mais, Madame, nous l'avons; c'est ‘ My eye and Betty 
Martin.’” In “The Making of the Marais” we are again 


| carried back to the Middle Ages to watch the gradual reclaim- 


| 


ing of the marshland on the right bank of the Seine opposite 
the Ile de la Cité. The real delight with which we read this 
story is stimulated by the fact that so many of the old land- 
marks have been left almost untouched, and one can leave the 
written pages to wander round the narrow streets, about the 
Place Royale, now the Place des Vosges, and through the old 


The opening chapter, “ Three Time-worn Staircases,” is a | house of Madame de Sévigné, without experiencing any rude 


bold attempt to rebuild the Paris of the Middle Ages, 


shock to destroy the illusion that they are all still haunted by 


following the line of the strongly fortified wall built by | the bright spirits of the women who in their day made history. 


Philippe-Auguste. The picture drawn is an interesting one, 
and the “time-worn staircases” are used as pegs on which to 
hang descriptions of the age. The so-called “ Tour de Dago- 


Under the charm of such an atmosphere Daudet wrote his 
Rois en Exil, Victor Hugo much of his verse and his last 
dramatic success, Ruy Blas, and from its memories almost 


bert” is in reality of fifteenth-century construction, and | every French writer of distinction has drawn some inspiration. 


Dagobert, the bon vivant, bad no hand in its building at all. 
“The well-worn steps are narrow and the turn of the spiral is 
sharp, for this tower was built when space was precious and 
when hundreds huddled within walls that will hardly hold 
one thriving establishment of our day.” But in spite of 
experts having proved that the tower is wrongly named, the 
legend attributing it to Dagobert is cherished in the quarter 
where the walls still stand in their “tranquil strength.” The 
Hotel de la Reine Blanche is another landmark of mediaeval 
dignity which has not yet been destroyed. It stands in the 
Rue des Gobelins, and though the stories which connect it 
with Blanche of Castile seem very vague, it is her presence 
which pervades the rooms now given over to a tanner. The 
tower of “ Jean sans Peur,” near the Place de la Victoire, is a 
remnant of the Hotel de Bourgogne, and, to quote the 
authors of this record, “ Blanche’s siuir modestly suggests a 
venture toward ease and elegance in life; here we mount the 
stairway of a feudal chditeau, broad and easy and stately, 
fitting frame for jewelled courtiers and iron-clad men-at- 
arms.” Happily this fragment of the architecture of the 





* The Stones of Paris. By Benjamin Ellis Martin and Charlotte Martin. 
a. 6d. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co. (7a. 6d.) 
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No wonder, when one thinks of the brilliant company that 
once walked in those now deserted ways: Margaret de Valois, 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, the terrible Marquise de Brinvilliers, 
Madame de Maintenon, Ninon de l’Enclos, who was “at 
home” to her friends from five until nine every evening up to 
the age of eighty-four, and at the age of sixty made amazing 
conquests with her “alluring eyes and her direct ingenuous 
smile which gave her the look of a girl”—and such friends : 
Corneille, Racine, Molitre, Boileau, La Rochefoucauld, and 
Voltaire, who as a little boy of twelve so won her beart that 
at her death she left him a thousand crowns to buy books. 
The charm of these records is unquestionable, and for this 
reason, as we have said before, the faults in their construction 
may be overlooked. One cannot, however, help regretting the 
lack of good literary technique when one reads the charming 
sketches written by M. Cain on much the same architectural 
subjects, and the vigorous historical studies of M. Lendtre. 
Unavoidably one compares their workmanship with that of 
the authors of Zhe Stones of Paris. The Frenchmen’s 
work is light and simple, but never frivolous; that of Mr. 
Martin and his collaborator is solid and over-complicated, 
and the liberties they allow themselves to take with the 
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meaning and the use of words cannot be passed by in 
silence. They talk of “portly meadows,” or use the 
verb “to gloom” in prose,—to say nothing of the persistent 
use of the emphatic “this” and “these” when “the” would 
have been all-sufficient. Such details may be of minor 
importance when weighed against many virtues; but they 
are big enough to disturb the pleasure of the reader, and 
they trouble his peace of mind even more than the opinion 
that the Hétel de Ville is the “most nearly perfect of modern 
structures; perfect in design, execution and material, a con- 
summate scheme carried out to the last exquisite detail by 
architects, sculptors and decorators, all masters of their craft”; 
or the fact that in one or two cases the information given is out 
of date,—for instance, the statement that the Abbaye aux 
Bois still stands, or that the Café Procope still strives after a 
literary clientéle. The one was pulled down a year ago, and 
the other is now a thriving eating-house where the waiters 
wear moustaches, 





NOVELS. 


THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY.* 
THE benevolent reader may well find his interest in Mr. 
Capes’s work alloyed with a good deal of anxiety. Admiration 
is alternately excited by a genuine romantic power, and stifled 
by some preposterous inappropriateness or ugliness. Which 
of these strains will eventually prevail in Mr. Capes’s writing ? 
In The Great Skene Mystery, we fear, there is no evidence of 
the approaching subjugation of the unhappy side in a curiously 
double literary character. We can sometimes hardly believe 
that the same mind has produced some finely conceived 
passages in which certain portentous traits of nature corre- 
spond implicitly and delicately to tumultuous human experi- 
ence, and has also produced phrases which annoy and repel 
instead of satisfying the reader. This same mind, too, resorts 
to expedients which are far too unreal to be easily forgiven. 
The story has, for the greater part, the shape of an auto- 
biography. It is that of an uncouth young man—at times 
tempestuous, at times sullen—who solves the problem of his 
parentage. The prologue—wherein the exchange of babies, 
which is the beginning of the mystery, is described—intro- 
duces us to as unsavoury an old hag as any in fiction. 
Mr. Capes is not content with simple horror, which 
we believe he could create in an exalted form; he must 
needs make it nauseous. /Perverse, again, is his choice 
of words. Although many of them are wonderfully 
illuminating in their strangeness, others are simply 
forced, artificial, untrue. A certain percentage of his 
mistakes might be called errors in taste; others might be 
due to a want of either common-sense or humour. He seems 
to be in mortal terror lest any one should suspect him of 
deferring to humdrum standards of respectability. We have 
no right to dictate to any one what his standards should be, 
but in any case it may be useful to point out that when too 
much gallantry is expended on easy triumphs over received 
opinion the spectacle does not really impress the onlooker. 
The uncouth hero, not being appreciated by his reputed 
mother and stepfather, retires to a lodge in the woods where 
he lives a hermit’s life. No reader of Stevenson will need to 
be reminded what a true romance was made out of loneliness 
in “ The Pavilion on the Links,” and as though to remind one 
more piquantly of what one writer succeeded in doing and the 
other has failed to do with much the same material, an exotic 
element in the figure of the Italian guide appears in The Great 
Skene Mystery. Every one will remember the play Stevenson 
makes with the Italians in his story—the vague but oppressive 
sense of an impending doom of secret and cut-throat vindictive- 
ness. One or two scenes in the lovemaking of the hero, Richard 
Gaskett—his love developing out of an intense dislike which is 
to be regarded as only the accidental expression of the stirring 
of great emotions—show Mr. Capes as a writer who is really 
capable of directness and strong simple feeling. The use 
made of coincidence in tracking down the villain stretches 
our belief too far. Clues grow on every tree, and we hardly 
know what to make of the introduction of Sherlock Holmes 
and Watson (under those names) towards the end of the 
story. It is as though Mr. Capes felt doubtful of his story 


* The Great Skene Mystery. By Bernard Capes, London: Methuen and Co, 
Gs. 





after all, put his tongue in his cheek and exclaimed comically ; 
“Take it as you will. I give it up myself.” The « 
manner ” of the story, at all events, prepares us for the Drury. 
Lane-like device by which the marriage lines (unless thes 
can be produced like a season-ticket no one in true melodrama 
is properly married of course) are discovered in the brandy 
flask of a murdered man. If Mr. Capes’s defects should arise 
from some constitutional inability to criticise his own work, 
his friends will hardly know what to advise. The kind of 
story he has attempted here is best done after all in the 
manner of Wilkie Collins or Sir A. Conan Doyle. Stevenson, 
of course, tried to graft the conditions of art and philosophy 
upon a detective story, but even brilliant independent passages 
in it could not altogether atone for the faulty construction, 
We hope that Mr. Capes will experiment again. It is certain 
that there is a great employment for his powers if the right 
vehicle can be found. We quote a few sentences to show Mr, 
Capes at his best. They describe the journey of Richard 
Gaskett and the Italian guide through the Mont Cenis 
tunnel :— 


“ After that, it seems bathos to compare the prospect with » 
transformation scene at a pantomime; yet, I think, perhaps, the 
latter analogy is the apter. The instant glide from terrific night 
into fairyland; the stupendous brown gullies, dripping icicles 
from a sabre’s length to a maypole’s; snow in fields, on slopes, in 
ravines, all of a blinding lustre, and stained in its shadows of a 
celestial blue ; a world of high-lifted iridescence, streaked with 
gold leaf, spangled with glass dust, discharging ice-crusted 
torrents under archways of glittering rock, climbing peak over 
peak to the heaven-painted ‘cloth’ of light, living and violet, 
which makes its background—that is how the vision of Italy first 
broke upon me, emerging from the portals of the underworld. 
But, as to Geoletti, the man was translated like Bottom the 
weaver. If, to me, the world had suddenly sprung into a vision of 
‘cloud-capped towers’ and glittering pinnacles chiming unearthly 
music from diamond bells, to him it was as the thronging of old 
familiar spirits gathered to greet his return. He gazed and gazed, 
and danced on his seat, and uttered uncouth ejaculations. He 
hugged himself into spasms, and bit his nails, and glared with 
burning eyes that the rising waters of his soul could hardly 
quench, Have you ever seen the wild spirit of the sea wake ins 
captive gull when the wind came on to blow? So wrought the 
spirit of his mountains on Geoletti. I think there was not one of 
us whose soul did not respond in some measure to the tragic 
pathos of that revelation. For what trifling messes of pot 
cannot the fool in us be induced to part with his inheritance!” 





A Woman’s War. By Warwick Deeping. (Harper and Brothers. 
6s.)—This striking novel gives in great detail the history of 
the lives of two doctors living in a country town, and their 
respective wives. One word of warning must, perhaps, be uttered 
to the average reader, and that is that no one should begin this 
book who dislikes reading about some of the less pleasant details 
of medical work. The author writes with great realism, and the 
necessary conditions of the story demand that many matters 
which are not usually touched on in works of fiction should be 
entered into somewhat fully. Although the task is performed 
with as much reticence and delicacy as is possible in the 
circumstances, still the book is not one which people who 
dislike the physical facts of life should try to read. Those, how- 
ever, who do not object to contemplating physiological details 
will find A Woman’s War a very clever piece of work, for the 
author is capable of considerable depth of thought in dealing 
with the problems of life. The women referred to in the title are 
the wives of the two doctors, and perhaps the critic might say 
that for purposes of art the two couples are too strongly con- 
trasted, as being one all light and the other all darkness. It is, 
however, to the couple who are in essentials virtuous that trouble 
comes in the shape of an inherited tendency to drink on 
the part of the husband. The picture of James Murchison’s 
struggle back to self-command is drawn with great power 
and insight; but the figure of Katherine, his wife, is not 
quite so convincing. It is a little too like the portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth in which the courtly artist left out all the 
shadows. Dr. and Mrs. Parker Steel, who are the bad characters 
of the book, are drawn on rather conventional lines, but in 
this couple the portrait of the wife, Betty, is more successfal 
than that of the husband. Mr. Warwick Deeping’s picture of 
society in the country town of Roxton is well executed, and as 
a whole, both in seriousness of conception and in success of 
execution, the novel must be pronounced to have attained a high 
level of merit. 

Spirit Lake. By Arthur Heming. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)— 
This is a series of North American Indian sketches concerning 4 
“brave” called Standing Wolf and his family. The author 
contrives to give his readers very vivid and romantic pictures 
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of a winter camp in the hunting-grounds of the extreme North 
of Canada, What will strike English readers particularly is the 
extraordinary courage with which the young people of the family 
of both sexes deal with the awful crises which are constantly 
overtaking them. The story of the girl Mi-na-ce when she has a 
hand-to-hand encounter with wolves on the frozen lake makes 
English readers realise that an Indian girl of thirteen is in a very 
different stage of development from her English sister of the same 
age. Although English children of both sexes would probably 
bear themselves with great courage as regards the wolves, it may 
be doubted whether their nerves would stand the awfulness of the 
utter solitudes into which they have to venture when they go 
hunting. The romantic and picturesque sides of the life are not 
the only points on which Mr. Heming dwells. The reader will be 
amused by the shrewd and cunning way in which the Indians 
first baffle the pursuing police and then conceal the buffalo robes, 
which they have illegally taken, by asking the nuns of the post 
to look after a lodge-covering for them during the summer. 
Inside, wrapped in the lodge-covering, are, of course, the buffalo 
robes. The book is a pleasant change after the usual run of 
modern novels, and its readers will enjoy the glimpses which it 
affords of a romantic and still primitive world. 


Reapaste Novers.—On the Wall. By Richard Free. (John 
Lane, 6s.)—Twelve short stories or studies of life in the East 
End, very powerfully written. Why Jane Matcham Disappeared, 
By Michael Carane. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A curious 
story, with a look of impossibility which may yet be deceptive. 
—Sweet Mountain Maid. By E. V. Pratt. (Henry J. Drane. 
8s. 6d.)—A story of Australian life, with a certain naturalness about 
it.——The Return of Joe, and other New Zealand Stories. By W.H. 
Koebel. (F. Griffith. 6s.)—Mr. Koebel writes with power on 
subjects which he knows. A little more cheerfulness would not 
do any harm.——A Fatal Dose. By Fred M. White. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A well-contrived story of the fortunes of 
an adventuress. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SIR RICHARD JEBB’S ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 

Essays and Addresses, By Sir R. C. Jebb, Litt.D.,O0.M. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—Just as even most books 
nowadays “ find their fate” in an early oblivion, so the countless 
throng of reviews, pamphlets, and addresses seem to be born only 








to perish. They have their hour and then pass, forgotten ghosts, 
to the unknown world. And yet the occasional and less formal 
work of a great scholar or writer can hardly fail to contain much 
that is both of personal interest and permanent value; nor is the 
present volume wanting in either merit. All who admire—as 
who does not?—Jebb’s “Attic Orators” and his marvellous 
“Sophocles” may justly place it beside them on their shelves, not 
merely from a sense of piety to a great teacher, but because of 
its independent value. Some of the articles, indeed, such as those 
on “The Sophoclean Trilogy” and “Delos,” are of somewhat 
technical interest, but the majority are of general concern to 
every lover of the classics. The long essay, for instance, on 
Pindar, which is reprinted from an early volume of the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, is of almost unique quality. Jebb had, 
perhaps, a truer knowledge of Pindar than any modern has 
ever possessed. His own Pindaric Odes stand by themselves 
in the world of scholarship, and seem to refute the saying 
of Horace that “to rival Pindar” in his flight is to court 
the fate of Icarus. He had penetrated to the very heart of one of 
the greatest, though least commonly understood, of the Greek 
poets, and in this essay enables the reader in large measure to do 
the same, for along with rare poetic insight he also exhibits in it 
that faculty of taking pains and of illustrating general remarks 
by exact instances without which criticism, however brilliant, is 
apt to be barren. Perhaps, indeed, Jebb’s special distinction as 
a scholar is that he unites the finest artistic feeling with the most 
patient industry. He shrinks from no hard work, but his hand | 
seems to gain from it only a “ daintier sense,” while to this com- 
bination of strength and delicacy he adds also a rare temperance. | 
Excess and exaggeration are hateful to him, and he has an Attic | 
simplicity of taste, so that his style may possibly at first appear | 
cold, but in the end leaves a more lasting impression exactly | 
because of its sobriety and reserve. The reader, for example, will | 
find here two sketches of Lucian and Erasmus which might easily | 
have been coloured highly, but in which Jebb secures the effect | 
of real portraiture, not by the use of rhetorical pigments, but by 
accuracy, sureness, and discrimination of drawing. And an 

address on “Samuel Johnson” delivered at Newnham shows like | 
qualities. Possibly to some fair undergraduate the aspect of the 





lecturer may have seemed incongruous with his subject; but 
Jebb pierces through all externals straight to the inner self, and, 
exactly as Plato removed the “ Silenus-mask” of Socrates to open 
up “the divine and golden images” within, so with almost equal 
art he makes us see clearly the beauty and nobility which were 
hidden by Johnson’s rude exterior, his often harsh manners, and 
his too frequently cumbrous style. Nor is he less convincing in 
the field of historical criticism than in these literary essays. His 
article on “The Speeches of Thucydides” is a model of careful, 
judicial writing; and still more so is that on “ Froude’s Caesar.” 
Caesar is one of those figures which delight the “ literary artist.” 
He attracts the pen of the historian as much as Lady Hamilton did 
the brush of Romney, but the misfortune is that different portraits 
convey widely different impressions. In all there are the same 
“magnificent outlines”; but every one fills them up “with a 
large freedom of discretion,” so that what the real man was 
intimately and personally we can scarcely guess. Froude, like 
Mommsen, paints him as a hero, as the saviour of an almost dying 
world, and paints him brilliantly. The portrait as a work of art 
commands admiration. But is it lifelike? Is it true? Is 
“Caesarism” as it is called, is “ Imperialism” as Caesar conceived 
it, a noble and heroic thing at all? ‘These are questions 
which criticism is bound to answer, for the spirit of Caesar 
never dies, and these clear, calm pages will serve to correct 
many false estimates and foolish enthusiasms. In skilful use 
of opportunity, in genius, and “in love of power” Caesar was 
the equal of Napoleon, while the work he did was perhaps not less 
wonderful and certainly more lasting. Measured by any scale of 
magnitude, both men are “heroic,” alike in themselves and in 
their achievements; but it is rather imagination than judgment 
which assigns the true qualities of a hero to either one or the 
other. We have no space to do more than refer to the con- 
cluding, and, many will think, the best, portion of this volume, 
which deals with the relation of classical, or rather “ humane,” 
studies to modern life, and, above all, to modern education. 
The writer is a whole-hearted advocate of literary culture, 
and of such culture, at least in its higher forms, he regards 
classical study as the “indispensable” basis. But his advocacy 
is never one-sided, and he recognises to the full the necessity 
of scientific and practical teaching. Indeed, he could hardly 
do otherwise without being false to his own position as an 
interpreter of Greek thought. The distinction of the Greek 
mind was “originating” power, not only in literature, but 
in art and science. Renan declares that “progress will 
eternally consist in developing what Greece conceived”; the 
great Oxford scholar, Professor Green, makes “the will to know 
what is true” at once the foundation of ethics and the first 
in “the Greek classification of virtues”; while at the Renais- 
sance the revival of Greek learning was not an event of merely 
literary interest, but a reawakening of the spirit which “ makes 
for intellectual light, for the advance of knowledge in every 
field.” The intemperate zeal of scientists is apt to deride mere 
students of the “dead languages”; but Jebb was a Greek Pro- 
fessor who united the learning of Porson with the larger out- 
look of the great Italian humanists, and certainly the sane and 
temperate views he here puts forward cannot be neglected by any 
one who desires that higher education in England should be in 
any true sense “ liberal.” 








RED RUSSIA. 

Red Russia. By John Foster Fraser. (Casselland Co. 6s.)— 
In his latest book Mr. Fraser presents the results of a sojourn in 
Russia during the recent disturbances there. The materials for 
his graphic picture of a country whose inhabitants have learned 
to look with indifference on assassination and outrage have not 
been obtained without great personal risk, and the picture is the 
more interesting on that account. Mr. Fraser does not hazard « 
solution of the Russian problem. He considers that the aims of 
the various warring sections are too divergent and their motives 
too complex for the spectator from the West to foretell anything 
save more darkness and confusion in the future. But he doubts 


| whether a scheme of Constitutional government will ever be 


devised which will secure a lasting internal peace. “I am con- 
vinced,” he says, “ that in matters of Constitutional government 
the Russian lacks the essentials; that public spirit does not 
exist, that compromise is not understood, but extremes always 
pressed, and that the only thing that the Russian, beneath his 
thin garment of civilisation, really understands is force. ..... 
That soldiers should fire into a mob of men, women, and children 
is no more to the Russian Government than a police intimation 
in England that order must be preserved. The throwing of 
bombs by the revolutionaries is regarded very much in the 


| same light as an electioneering pamphlet would be in England.” 
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The book contains its full complement of the gruesome and 
heartrending incidents that we have learned to look for in works 
on Russia, and these lose nothing under Mr. Fraser’s dramatic 
treatment. But Red Russia is more than a mere chronicle of 
bloodshed, and chapters like that descriptive of the great fair at 
Nijni-Novgorod are as valuable an aid to a clear understanding 
of the complexities of the Russian problem as those which deal 
with riot and massacre. The book is admirably illustrated with 
a series of photographs. 








VARIATION, HEREDITY, AND EVOLUTION. 

Variation, Heredity, and Evolution. By R. H. Lock, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius Colleges, Cambridge. (John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Lock’s guide to the views and con- 
troversies of the day regarding the habits and operations of 
Nature which give rise to the progressive changes in 
animal and vegetable life known as evolution would be of 
greater value to “the general reader” if his powers of 
exposition were on the level of his knowledge of Mendel’s 
experiments on pea-flowers and maize, and of the algebraical 
scheme of heredity obtained by Cuénot from his studies of 
albino mice. But it is not so: the beginner may digest 
expressions like “ germ-cell,” but he will be frightened off by the 
recurrence of such terms as “ gametes,” “ allelomorphs,” and 
“ zygobes,” and other beauties of nomenclature which might have 
been translated into the vernacular. The author is no Miss Agnes 
Clerke; but he is at his best in his somewhat discontinuous 
sketches of the history of the idea of “ mutation ”—i.e., evolution 
—in the Aristotelian sense, and when he shows how Lamarck’s 
fertile acorn of biological speculation, growing up half-a-century 
later into the spreading oak of Darwinism, was the germ of one 
of the loftiest forests of modern scientific inquiry. Lamarck was 
giving a positive, though crude, anticipation of Darwin when he 
taught that the snake’s primeval ancestor was a four-legged beast 
like, perhaps, a cat or a cow, who in trying to pass through 
narrow crevices got squeezed into an elongated shape inherited 
by his descendants. So also the early giraffes had short necks, 
which they stretched by browsing on the leaves of tall trees, 
while the secret of the long legs of wading birds might be'traced 
to the dislike of their remote parents to wetting their feathers 
when picking up fish in shallow water. Mr. Galton’s statistical 
studies of variation and eugenics will be better examined in his 
books, or in the Gower Street laboratory that bears his name; 
his curves and quasi-thermometer readings of strength of 
pull and differences of stature in families are reproduced, 
but not elucidated, by Mr. Lock. A _ relative novelty 
of this volume is the elaborate account of the work of the 
Abbot Mendel of Briinn, whose cross-breeding experiments 
with peas started what may be called the non-empirical, labora- 
tory methods of modern biological study. Readers with 
memories of Vienna bread, or even of its inferior German 
imitations, may like to hear that the things we call loaves 
and rolls are what they are because, while Free-trade does 
not help the baker, the wheat required for high-quality bread 
cannot be grown in England at a profit, but that, thanks to 
the Cambridge Experimental Farm, new types of corn have been 
grown which may be cultivated with great advantage to the 
farmer’s pocket ; also that a still more important achievement of 
the University farm is the production of strains of wheat 
enjoying complete immunity from the fungus known as “ yellow 
rust,” the ravages of which cost the corn countries annual losses 
reckoned at many millions. Looking beyond our volume, we desire 
personally to explain that the University experiments have been 
carried on with wheat, barley, and mangels, and to a smaller 
extent with other crops ; several new varieties of seed will be ready 
for distribution next autumn. This work is, of course, entirely 
beyond the practical breeder, but the Institute was inspected last 
summer by about six hundred farmers and others interested, and 
there will be a large demand for seed of the new varieties when 
they are ready for distribution. The preliminary work is 
carried on in the University, where a special department for 
agricultural purposes is to be established. The Mendel system 
pursued at the Cambridge farm patronises sheep as well as 
cereals, and Mr. Bateson and other devotees of “genetics” 
are half hoping that as our century has created improved 
grain and rams, it may be able to generate types of humanity 
in new forms of “native worth and beauty clad.” The well- 
known hierophant of advanced “biometry,” Professor Pearson, 
has demonstrated, so we read, that “a steady breeding out of 
intelligence is taking place” in our professional and middle 
classes, so that if our national greatness is to be saved, recourse 
must be taken to more stringent methods than mere education 





and gymnastics. Our author seems to adopt this view, and 
he quotes from Mr. Bernard Shaw rhetorical proofs that op, 
“promiscuous breeding” has produced a race of cowards and 
sluggards, who “neglect artificial selection under cover of 
delicacy and morality,” so that the “Superman” (the party 
borrowed by Mr. Shaw from Nietzsche) is not likely to arrigg 
at present. 








A HISTORY OF LIVERPOOL. 

A History of Liverpool. By Ramsay Muir. (Williams anj 
Norgate. 6s. net.)—Professor Muir, who holds the Chair 
Modern History in the University of Liverpool, has already given 
to the world an account of the municipal government of the city, 
and now follows up that work with a more general account. We have 
only one fault to find, and that is the passing over with a bare 
mention of two schools which did much for secondary education in 
the middle period of the nineteenth century,—those attached to the 
Collegiate Institution and the Royal Institution. Old Liverpool wag 
certainly deficient in its interest in education. The foundation of 
John Crosse was allowed to perish, when it might have been 
developed into something worthy of the place, as has been done 
with other beginnings not less humble. Happily, the neglect hag 
been repaired by the noble work done in the setting up of Liverpool 
University. The story of the town presents some notable 
peculiarities. Its politics exhibit curious contrasts. It wag 
strongly Whig when the rest of Lancashire was Tory. After. 
wards it became a Tory stronghold, and still retains something of 
that character. In its commercial history the two most prominent 
things are the slave trade and the cotton trade. The first lasted for 
something like a century, and greatly enriched the town. In the 
decade 1783-1793, 393,737 slaves were carried from Africa to the 
West Indies at a profit which Professor Muir estimates at three 
millions. This amount does not include the gain made from 
West Indian imports. A slaver made a huge profit out of its human 
cargo, bought for rum, muskets, and beads, and when this was dis- 
charged came home laden with sugar, tobacco, and rum. Did not 
Kean, when a Liverpool audience failed, as he thought, properly 
to appreciate him, address them from before the footlights with 
the words: “Every stone in your accursed town is cemented 
with the blood of a slave”? Liverpool was profoundly convinced 
that the slave trade was one of the noblest occupations in which 
a man could engage,—a fact which the laudator temporis acti 
would do well to remember. By the time that this business came 
to an end cotton had come to take its place, while a vast shipping 
trade had also settled itself on the banks of the Mersey. These 
things gave Liverpool a start over its neighbours. It had some- 
thing of the apyaiorAovTwy Swudrwy xdpis. “ Liverpool gentlemen” 
were distinguished from the “men” and “fellows” of newer 
centres of wealth. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ]} 


W. Spencer Walton. By George E. Weeks, M.A. (Marshall 
Brothers. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Walton spent the early years of his 
life in commerce. In course of time he came under strong 
religious influences,—one of them that of Father Ignatius, an 
interesting detail in view of the theological school with 
which he associated himself. For some time he laboured as 
a lay evangelist in England; later on he went to South Africa. 
There he remained from 1888 to 1901, with the interval of a visit 
to England for the purpose of organising the work. A visit to 
the States and to England followed. After this he returned to 
South Africa for a time, and occupied the short remainder of his 
life in various fields of labour. He died August 27th, 1906, in his 
fifty-seventh year. Such men surely do much for their kind. Can 
any non-religious system replace them, especially in what they do 
for the degraded ? 


True and False Democracy. By Nicholas Murray Butler. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—This is a collection of addresses 
delivered to educated audiences in the United States. The 
lessons which they are intended to teach are applicable with 
but little modification to ourselves. In America we see not a few 
things which we should do well to heed “writlarge.” ‘“ Congress 
has invaded,” says Mr. Butler (he is President of Columbia Uni- 
versity), “the province of the President and is being 
urged to invade the prerogatives of the judiciary.” Make no 
great change, and we can apply the dictum to the House of 
Commons. An Assembly elected to maintain Free-trade is called 
upon to do things which are wholly outside that sphere, and 
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some of which are directly or indirectly hostile to the principle. 
Here, again, is something for the Socialists. It applies, in the 
first place, to the States, but secondly, nec longo intervallo, to 
ol f f loitati hich 

“ rated forms of exploitation which are now 
ot mean es are studied with ‘=, it will be seen that, 
almost without exception, they spring from community-given 
monopoly or privilege. They do not spring from the relation 
between individual and individual, or from the institution of 
private property itself. They spring from the relations between 
individual and community. Those relations would be multiplied, 
not diminished, in a Socialistic democracy. The only hope for 
the abolition of exploitation in a Socialistic democracy, therefore, 
is the regeneration of man and the removal of those natural 
obstacles to human perfection which are so plainly in evidence. 
In other words, the Socialistic democracy assumes, and must 
assume, for the success of its programme, a condition of individual 
perfection which the whole of history denies.” 
And here, once more, are words which are applicable to other 
Assemblies besides the American Congress. They are quoted 
from an article written by James Madison in the Federalist :— 
“ An Assembly which is inspired, by a supposed influence over the 
people, with an intrepid confidence in its own strength : which is 
sufficiently numerous to feel all the passions which actuate a 
multitude, yet not so numerous as to be incapable of pursuing the 
objects of its passions, by means which reason prescribes.” “It 
is against the enterprising ambition of this department,” he 
proceeds, “ that the people ought to indulge all their jealousy and 
exhaust all their precautions.” This is a book full of sound sense 


from beginning to end. 


Our Moslem Sisters. Edited by Annie Van Sommer and Samuel 
M. Zwemer. (Fleming H. Revell Company. 3s. 6d. net.)—* The 
Renaissance of Islam means the renaissance of humanity,” said a 
champion of the faith whose sincerity we have no desire to 
question. That incalculable good would be done if Islam could 
be raised to its best ideals no one would deny. Meanwhile there 
are obstacles of the most serious kind to be overcome, and the 
chief of these is the condition of woman under Islam. There is 
divorce, for instance. Christian countries are not without the 
scandal. But what is to be said of a country where the lowest 
estimate of the marriages that end in this way is fifty per cent., 
and the highest ninety-five? This is affirmed of Egypt. Even 
the highest estimate seems to be below the mark if we are to 
believe the statement of a native Bible woman who had worked 
among Mohammedans for fourteen years. “How many men or 
women of twenty-five are living with their original partners?” 
“If you mean,” she replied, “that neither has been divorced or 
married any one else, perhaps one in two thousand.” The obser- 
vations and experience of men and women who have worked in 
Morocco, Tunis, the Central Soudan, Arabia, Turkey, and Persia 
are given. It is to be noted that the more a country is touched 
by European influence, the more the lot of the women is im- 
proved. 


The Life of Mrs. Sherwood. Edited and Abridged by Isabella 
Gilchrist. (R. Sutton. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Sherwood wrote more 
than seventy books, all of them now forgotten,—except, perhaps, 
“Henry and his Bearer” and “The Fairchild Family.” Late in 
life she published an “ Autobiography,” and it is this which Miss 
Gilchrist has edited. The most interesting part of it is that in 


. which the writer’s Indian experiences are related. On June 30th, 


1803, she married her cousin, Henry Sherwood, who was a Captain 
in the 53rd Regiment. In May, 1805, he was ordered out to India. 
The voyage lasted more than four months (April 20th— 
August 23rd) and was diversified with an attack by a French 
equadron. The details of their Indian life are curious, sometimes 
ludicrous, sometimes not a little pathetic. Mrs. Sherwood lost 
her eldest son when he was about a year and a half old. The 
native woman who had nursed him had gone home and had 
never heard of his death. Six months afterwards she was seen 
waiting for the party on the riverside with a number of toys 
meant for him. To the end of her life Mrs. Sherwood could never 
think of the scene without a fit of weeping. She was accustomed 
to busy herself with looking after the children of the regiment. 
Many years afterwards she and her husband visited Weedon 
Barracks, where the 53rd was then stationed, and found many 
of her nurslings grown up. She died in 1851, being then in her 
seventy-sixth vear. In the second paragraph of p. 1 “eighteenth 
century” should be nineteenth. 


A Book of the Cevennes. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. (John 
Long. 6s.)—“The historical associations,” says Mr. Baring- 
Gould of the country which he is about to describe, “are rich, but 
mainly tragic.” Tragic they are indeed; and they are described 
here with the force which our author knows so well how to put 
into his pen. There is the story, for instance, of the Bishops of 





Le Puy,—this unlucky place had the misfortune to be ruled by a 
Prince-Bishop (Mr. Baring-Gould, however, doubts whether a 
man whose “life is conspicuously at variance with his profession ” 
does more to harm the Church than “the smug, smooth, colourless 
nonentities,” on whom, doubtless, he could lay his hand). Bishop 
Ponce de Tournon was “an assassin”; his successor took part in 
the crusade against the Albigenses. In process of time came the 
Huguenot troubles, and all the horrors, inflicted and suffered, 
which are associated with the Camisards. Of course, the massacres 
of the Jews were not wanting. In 1320 a choir-boy, having played 
truant, told a marvellous story of how he had been murdered 
and thrown into a well, and restored to life by the Virgin! He 
was believed, and the well is still shown, and doubtless greatly 
honoured. Who can be surprised when an Anglican clergyman 
includes in his martyrology William of Norwich? The Book of 
the Cevennes is relieved by lighter things, by excellent descrip- 
tions of scenery, and of monuments, historical and artistic, which 
have less terrible associations. We would also commend to our 
readers the account of Ferdinand Fabre and his writings. A 
thoroughly good and wholesome French novel is not always ready 
at hand. 


Vancouver's Discovery of Puget Sound. By Edmond S. Meany. 
(Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)\—The most valuable features 
of Professor Meany’s book are the historical notes on the men 
whose names Captain Vancouver perpetuated on the coast of 
Vancouver Island and the shores of the British Columbian main- 
land. We must confess to regarding even these exceedingly 
valuable biographical sketches as possessing but a secondary 
interest. The chief figure is Vancouver; the true value of his 
work lies in the geographical discovery and the accuracy of his 
hasty explorations. We wish more attention could have been 
paid to the exploration and the alteration and addition of 
names during the last century. An excellent introduction 
and a chapter on “Historic Nootka Sound” prepare the 
ground for the extracts from the explorer’s journal covering 
the circumnavigation of the island; and the lives of Van- 
couver and Bodega .y Quadra present us with all that is 
known of the two men who worked together in such a 
friendly spirit. Professor Meany has a partiality for interesting 
sidelights, and his note on New Dungeness contains a concise 
account of the Trinity House Corporation, an illustration of the 
old Dungeness lighthouse, and a chart of the Dungeness coast 
and a new shoal published in 1794, contemporaneous, therefore, 
with the naming of the Dungeness in the Far West. The value 
of the biographical notes is enhanced by the portraits, the author 
having spared no pains in his efforts to sift evidence and to 
obtain facts as to the lives of those who sailed under Vancouver, 
or received his “geographical” civilities. We might remind 
Professor Meany that some of the men honoured by Vancouver had 
other claims to fame besides simply affording designations to the 
channels and headlands of the North-West, as he seems to imply, 
As the question of Vancouver’s discipline and alleged harshness 
was raised by Sir Joseph Banks, some extracts from the log of the 
‘Discovery’ are quoted. We have before us the contemporary 
log of a King’s ship on the Indian station, and we note that the 
sentences of the explorer are more severe,—two dozen lashes 
instead of a dozen for disobedience, drunkenness, neglect of duty, 
&c. Theft seems to have been somewhat prevalent too. There 
can be no comparison between the respective climates of Trin- 
comalee and Madras and that of Discovery Passage. This must 
not be forgotten in comparing the discipline. It is quite possible 
that the navigator even in that land of plenty did not make his 
crew as comfortable as he might have done. This volume is of 
definite historical importance in the literature of geographical 
biography, and a handsome tribute to the memory of a great 
Englishman. 


Some Dorsetshire Manor-Houses. By Sidney Heath and W. de C. 
Prideaux. (Bemrose and Sons. 30s. net.)—The literary part of 
this volume comes from the pen of Mr. Heath; the genealogical, 
mostly suggested by brasses which are memorials of families 
mentioned, is contributed by Mr. Prideaux. Twenty mansions 
are described, and each is pictured by a full-page plate; the’ 
vignettes number nearly twice as many, and there are sundry 
rubbings of brasses. The first house to be dealt with is Athel- 
hampton, which came into possession of the Martyns in 1350, and 
remained in the male line till 1590, when Sir Nicholson Martyn 
died leaving four daughters. The estate was divided, but again 
united. In 1812 it came into the hands of the Earl of Mornington, 
was sold in 1848, and again in 1891. One of the most splendid of 
the twenty is Canford Manor, but only a small part is ancient. 
But we cannot follow Mr. Heath and his collaborator through the 
details of their subject. ‘The reader will find them full of various 
interest. Pen and pencil are used in happy combination. Among 
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the places described are Cranbourne Manor, Kingston Lacy, ALLIANGE ASSURANGE CO., LTD, 


Parnham, and Wolfton House, which has had the honour of being 
described by a Dorsetshire vates, Mr. Thomas Hardy. Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ro, 





Henslowe Papers. By Walter W. Greg. (A. H. Bullen. Chairman: 
10s, 6d. net.)—This volume contains a number of documents| The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.o.Vv,0, 
which supplement and illustrate Mr. Greg’s edition of —_—_—_—_—_ 
“Henslowe’s Diary.” (Henslowe was in occupation of the ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... w+  £16,000,000, 
Fortune Theatre from 1592 to 1603.) Letters patent, leases (of citaphcaiananceian 
shares in the Fortune Theatre), petitions, and communications of LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
various kinds, are given with annotations, which must often have | ppemiums.—The rates of premium charged are below Goemeniiai 


demanded an amount of labour quite out of proportion to the British offices. 
space which they occupy. Among a number of interesting papers | E¥Pgnses.—The to — 5 yy es opine  omamiion, charged te 


are some which touch on the “eternal want of pence which vexes” FreGin,-Diiephatinscmmaing “th patie reagee tenidinne a 
writers of plays as it does other spoilers of paper. So Robert proats derivable trom = faneyy = 4) Lite Department. These An 
Daborne, under date May 3rd, 1613, writes to Henslowe (whom he Cnaaek th ate cae cements te fama an the rate of 30s. per aa? 
calls “ Hinchlaw”). He was to have £14 for a play in five acts,— oP aon eae } goeuges one FN A bonuses. The seat 
£4 to be paid when the first three were handed in, and £10 when 

the whole was completed. He receives £1, and now asks for as 


much more, promising to hand in the three acts on the morrow. FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 


and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
The Whole Art of Caravanning. By Bertram Smith. (Longmans, | POLICIES are granted on favourable terms, 

and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)\—The present writer has never been in a | The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 

caravan; but if ever he did choose to explore England in such a pened ——_ 

vehicle, he would much prefer to make his adventure an experi- For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 

ment from beginning to end and work out his own methods. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 

This is the day of manuals, and no doubt they exist to supply a ae 

demand; but a word must occasionally be said for those of us P U RE t T A LIA N w I N E 8, 

who like to learn by their own failures. Cut-and-dried cara- - 

vanning according to Cocker smacks as unromantically as can | MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 

be. Surely more than half the fun of such a life is to be found Hed S9s., WHS S8e, px oom tele, 

in its accidents, its dilemmas, its unpreparednesses. So, at any | MONTE FIANO ; An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. 6d. per dozen bottles, 

rate, is the opinion of the holder of this pen, and hence his supreme Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 

independence of Mr. Bertram Smith and all his counsels. But : sales 

for the others, the timid lovers of manuals, why this is a very} <. & vey geet Gone ee ee cts 

good little book, and it should turn out spurious gipsies by the | “A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D, &e. 

score. 








i gar Sea <a ge : Th i Iso be had in Tuscan flasks, For Samples (fs. 
The Dickens Concordance. By Mary Williams. (F. Griffiths. tented Cotslogues appty 00 the Agepta, vies (o.) ond Tiny 


Fa 6d. net. )—It will be sufficient to quote from the title-page the Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
escription of the contents of this volume. It contains, “first, a $4 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C 

list of the works,”—there are twenty-one, dating from 1836 to Mbenmed 
1870, and thirty-one miscellaneous papers, plays, Christmas books, 
&c.; “secondly, a summary of chapters in each book or pamphlet ; LEA & LEA & 


and thirdly, a complete alphabetical index of names, with the ; 
title of book and number of chapter quoted.” He must be a very PERRINS PERRINS' 


Dickensian indeed who could not b led out of thi 
ard ickensian indeed who co not be puzzled out of this SAUCE. SAUCE. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. By Royal Warrant 
Sa to 
Barrett (BR. J.), Canada’s Century, Progress and Resources of the Great His Majesty the King. 
Dominion, 8vo (Everett) net 
Clibborn (A. 8. Booth-), Blood against Blood, cr 8vo ...(Headley Bros.) net 
Cranmer (Archbishop), On the True and Catholic Doctrine, &., of the 
Lord’s Supper, Sv ..............00-cccccserescocccseserccsccscscscccocseres( A MYNNC) NSS 
Carey (W.), Love the Judge, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Henderson (T. F.) and Watt (F.), Scotland of To-day, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Hume (F.), The Purple Fern, er 8V0..............ccscccccceceeeceerecececes (Everett) 
Kennard (Howard P.), The Russian Peasant, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 
Merillat (LL. A.), The Principles of Veterinary Surgery, 8vo (Bailliere) net 
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Navigating the Air, by the Aero Club of America, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 
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Phillpotts (E.), The Folk Afield, er 8vo ........ seeess+see.( Methuen) 
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Ralli (C.), The Strange Story of Falconer Thring, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 


Thomson (S8.), The Dairying Industry (Part I. The Milk and C 
= R  Bemcebemtats Asana Missa, Bir 0 Te tad Cream |, | COMPANY, LTD./ Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 


Xeuophontis Opera Omnia recognovit E, C. Marchant, cr 8vo ...(Frowde) 12/6 FIRE, LIFE, Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
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HOUSES, &c. FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OR SALE.—ARMY and CIVIL SE RVICE COACHING 
ESTABLISHMENT, with Junior Department for Boys, in Germany ; 
7 Day-Pupils. Receipts over £1,600; net profit nearly £500 per 
Exceptional opportunity to acquire first-class coaching establish. 
the Continent ; very moderate price asked for Goodwill; partnership 
could be arranged.—For further particulars, apply ‘ T 635," care of Messrs, 
gouldan and Kuightley, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square London, ¥. No charge to purchasers. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


GENTLEMAN, aged 27, with University training, and 


possessed of small private means, is desirous of securing an 
ENGAGEMENT as LIBRARIAN (or ASSISTANT), PRIVATE SECRE- 
Small salary. 


Ss , or any position in a like capacity (non-resident). 
t. BYBHIE, 6 H. be c/o Laughton and Co., Limited, Advertising Agents, 


3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 


1 EQUIRED, a Post as ASSISTANT ART-MISTRESS. 
if Small salary, if time be given to attend Art School for purpose of com- 
fing Art Teacher's Certificate. Certificated in Art (S.K.) Senior Cambridge. 
‘our years’ experience. — 


[one was or CHARGE of one or two YOUNG 


“A. L. T,” 270 Rishton Lane, Bolton. 





BOYS WANTED for September by Undergradnate, aged 22, Trinity 
Aollege, Cambridge. —Address, ** G. G.,”" Hotel Concordia, Cortina d'Ampezzo, 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son. Three years’ course, personal supervision 
of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of time assured.—Box 203, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOQCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for » FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
wired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 








MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 





PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men, are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 


of the Schools of London University, and which has been 


largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 


requirements. 


A letter addressed to Mr. J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.C.S., the 
Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, London, W., will 
bring full particulars as to Fees, &c., and also of the Hospital 
Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and Prizes that are 


awarded annually to the value of £860, 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

to be competed for in September, 1907. Two Open Scholarships in Arts, 

one of the value of £100, open to candidates under twenty years of age, and one 

of £50, open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open Scholar- 

ships in Science, one of the value of £150, and another of £60, open to candidates 

under twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship for University Stu ents 

who have completed their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 

£50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s 
Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM Srd, 1907. The 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
BEGINS on OCTOBER 

College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and 

for certain of the Oxford Honour Examinations. 

Ten ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and several 
Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
Competition in July, 1908. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIES—SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 








DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF ‘TEACHERS, 
SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The SESSION 1907-8 COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist, 1907. 

All COURSES and DEGREES are OPEN to both MEN and WOMEN 
STUDENTs. 

In the Medical Schgol Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities may, after two years’ study or research, take a Master's Degree. 

SYLLABUSES with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be 
sent on application to the SECRETARY of the University. 
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CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Ednestion 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liv »| Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecte—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
a with qualified teachers. 
_ HEALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Bev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Apatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 








NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling's System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 








)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. ©, G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


C= HOUSE, HEENKE, 
nised. Resident School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thoroughly 
modern education, with refined home, Entire charge taken. Delicate Pupils 
receive special care. Separate cubicles. Resident Staff includes two Trained 
University Graduates, Art, French, German, and Games Mistresses, Visiting 
L.R.A.M., A.B.C.M., and others. Preparation for all Examinations, and 
every advantage for finishing Pupils. Good school orchestra, Gymnasium, 
hockey, swimming, riding, tennis, Exceptional healthrecord. Highest refer- 
ences.—Apply, PRINCIPALS. 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 





ASTBOURNE—APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 
ROAD. Removed from Apsley House, Torquay. MR. and MRS. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON RECEIVE the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
for Education and Training. Resident and Visiting Staff of Specialists. 
Gymuasium, Playing-tield, Riding, Swimming. Entire charge of children 
whose Parents are abroad. 
S'- ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The Sectors. Warrington. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
J HAMPSTEAD, N,W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDESR, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils pregered for advanced Examinations and for the Universities uf 
required. Healthy situation. 


Tennis, hockey, &c. } 
LIFTON GIRLS. 





HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 

Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol 
House-Mistress—Miss HEDLEY. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 23rd. 


MHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls, Thorough education, Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. arge Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 





GR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delight?ul Home Sehool, 
bee thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 


with abroad. Resident trained Nurse, 4 mins. 
from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss EB, YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIEB. 
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S* MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
a Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR’ JUNIORS. 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERBVON. 
Prospectus on application. 
’ © peeeeens OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Limited. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
ute School water the Guaeiien of Mr. Oscar ae Herr J. Ludwig, 
r. F. A. W. Docker, and others. 
2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, ‘EATON SQUARE, 8S. 


Head-Mistress—Mies M. WOLSELEY-LEWIS, Via. 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, 5.W. 


Pupils not in the School admitted | to to Special Classes, 

Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N. aw. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS 25th SEPTEMBER, 1907. 


|: (onemememmsen SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 

Miss Lif KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 

Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), a for Teaching of German 
Berlin) ; and Miss NELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 

2 ~ Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
ork. 


HE SLEAFORD AND KESTEVEN HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET -K. LEWER, assisted by a staff of 
qualified Resident Mistresses. 

Preparation for the: Oxford Local and other Examinations. Special 
advantages for Music. Kindergarten and Lower Classes. 

Healthily situated Mansion House and spacious grounds. Boarders received 
by the Head-Mistress. 

"For Illustrated Prospectus and further particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS at the School, or to me, 

ERNEST H. GODSON, -. 
Sleaford, 27th July, 1907. retary. 


{\UTDOOR LIFE—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIBLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
atcham Fruit and Flower "Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin): 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors, 
jpecial facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits sopenget to London 
or Paris 4 holidays. —Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY 


|: epeteembetes HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


8 Holidays July 24th to September 23rd. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds . hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss | BOYCOTT and’? iss TARV. 


Be orrsnso rn COUNTRY HOME in Clergyman’s family 


Sandy 
Puncigale: 


























OFFERED for GIRL, over 15, to be Educated with an only Daughter. 
ceptional advantages for delicate girl, needing equable climate, out-door 
life, and mother’s care. Excellent resident governess. References exchanged. 
—For terms, address VICAR, Motcombe, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. The PRINCE 

OF WALES, K.G.—NEXT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV. 

2ist and 22nd.—Particulars from Head-Master, Kev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 
Winners of Ashburton Shield, 1906. Successes in 1907 include :—Two Firsts 
(Classics and Theology) at Cambridge, 4th Woolwich Entrance, 8th for RB.E., 


and Two University Prizes. 
» eben LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
IN JULY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


RIVATE TUITION with HOME LIFE.—Rev. CHAS. 

DENMAN, Loy near Cheadle, Staffs, RECEIVES 2 PUPILS, and 

will have VACANCL ES September. Has successfully prepared boys for 

Public Schools, University and other Examinations. Healthy, bracing climate. 

Peak district. Special attention given to delicate boys. French, German. 
Highest references. Terms, inclusive, 50 guineas per annum. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff. 
Classical and Modern sides. VACANCIES in School House and Junior House. 
—For Prospectus, &c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


[gare COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
4, 











PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


HE PHILBERDS, HOLYPORT, BERKS.—Mr. H. J. 
PRICE (son of the late Rev. E. H. Price) and Mr. J. B. CHALLEN. 
Prepiratory School for Boys from 7-14, Most healthy situation, 1} miles from 
Maidenhead. 35 acres of ground. Swimming-bath, gymnasium, fives courts, 
Jawn-tennis courts, cricket and football fields, Prospectuses on application, 








EPINBURGH ACAD: yy, 
SESSION 1907-8, 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, ae he Fellow Lecturer, Li , 
ENROLMENT for NEXT S College, 0 setts a 
or E which commences on WED 
2nd October, 1907, is now being made, and it is particularly requested ayy 


early ~~ 5: be given of Boys who are to be entered. 
»C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St’ byt 


—X- may be had on cousegticn at the A 
Street, Bainbengh. for ad the Mas’ 

ion to ters’ Boarding-Houses 
made to Bir B.A, HARDY. BLA. Oxon, Scott Hows, Kinbeat Bont 
Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, ere eee = 
be no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. 
M.A, Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, *. i §, B.A Own, 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of 


FLEPDON COURT (hte af Meapiatk 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above ee sea, in braci 

soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted ae electricity. = 
mnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scho larships gained at 
hools in the last ten years. 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, QB. 
Head-Master—CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 2nd SEPTEMBER, 197, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
— oy ee J —— u ’ - 
ustratec ros us, wit ist o ec ouses, on ai 
the HEAD-MASTER: or to THOS. "YOUNG. F.C LS. ay 


,2** GHTON Tice SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. . 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
— — the Thames Valley. 
or Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A. a the Schon 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships bo te Univer. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18t 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATRINSON, M MA. Cantab. 


4 ELS TED § C H OO L. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


HALFORD PARK, near GUILDFORD —ST, 
CHRISTOPHER'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
M.A. (late Head-Master of Stratheden House, ee Oe repares Boys from 
8 to 14 years of age for the Public Schools and B.N.C fom. Fifty acres 
of Grounds, T horough country life. Prospectus and views on application. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School st 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. rms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 


A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, Ban Head-Master. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 

Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. a 
YORK. 


BRoortkam SCHOOL, 
The AUTUMN TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 4th to 6th. Open to boys joining September 20th, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys ‘trom 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ORCESTER—KING’S SCHOOL. 


Additional Accommodation—Very moderate Fees. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 19th and 20th. 
For Prospectus and particulars apply Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, 


NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, oe > 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. vial advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen. wh. HEAD-MASTER. 


» EM BR O K L OD G &, 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
ie Seas MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWrN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEL vE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 


_ For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
ARLET BADE, 








hia itt _ 
the Public 












































STAFFORD. 


P yor for the Public Schools and the Navy. Beautifully situated 400 


feet ve the sea. Private chapel. Excellent playing-fields. Every care 
given to Delicate Boys.—A. F. FERNIE, M.A. Cantab., Head-Master. 


HE PRIORY, 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., 
Army, and other Examinations or for a General Education. 
BEGINS 26th SEPTEMBER. 


QTAMMERING. .—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
pee 4 Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly _self-c 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received. 

on application,—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, ‘tablished 1890, 


ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


RECEIVES PUPILS for Universit 
NEXT TERM 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Patros—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
Land-owners, Land-agents,Surve, rs. Agriculturists,intending Colonists, £0. 
Tor " a »—= and Colonial Branch. 


te Me ement and Forestry Branch. 

F sn af Catia, Ween, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

Jomas c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
Diplomas, EXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 
pre 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER.- 
A LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
-raisi istrict. 
poted Stock-raising PN SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A.. B.Sc., Principal. 

: GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 








Traingiding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 





Tir THAM COLLEG BE, KENT. 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
jitary Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours : Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist Class Classical Modera- 
tions; Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital; Admissions to Sandhurst and 


Onborte to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE. D.D. ; or SECRETARY, 
oeEille Street, London, W. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 16th. 
ENTRANCE SCHOL. EXAM. SEPTEMBER 13th and 14th. 


HE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming bouse and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &e.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 














FOREIGN. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 

nasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
ffighest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Mlle. Expulson 
is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and she can arrange for interviews 
with parents. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Kesideut Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 

















ORMANDY.—PENSION VILLA BELLEVUE, 
DUCLAIR.—VACANCIES middle of August. Ideal spot. Most 
beautiful position on the Seine. Gardens, boats, good bathing, and fishing. 
Opportunity for acquiring Freuch. Rouen eleven miles ; Caudebec nine miles ; 
London nine hours. From 25s. to 30s. weeklv. Also Furnished House to let. 


RENCH BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thorough 
French Education by Lady, Professeur Diplomée, Optional courses in 
Cookery and Domestic Management. Admirable situation; home comforts.— 
Prospectus and references from Madame REGNAULD, Pension Mon Repos, 
Port Lesney, Jura, France. 
ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DeETMoLDstTR., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family hfe. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired, 


URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 
Apply for pamphlet of— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 











Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. Splendid centre for Mountain- 
climbing. Lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. Terms from 
6 to 8 francs.—Proprietress. Miss SIMPKIN 


RUSSELS.—ROXMORE HOUSE.—EDUCATIONAL 
_ HOME for GIRLS.—Miss HINTON SMITH (successor to Miss 
ARSONS).—Beautiful house, on high ground, in healthiest quarter. Special 
facilities for Music and Languages. Resident English, French, and German 
Governesses. Leading Professors of City. Tennis, fencing, riding, gymnasium. 
Opportunities of attending Concerts, visiting Galleries, &c., under care of 
Governesses. Terms 100 guineas, including Piano Lessons from Conservatoire 
Master.—Address for letters, till August 24th. 9 Gloucester Road, South Ken- 
Sington. Principal will arrange interviews in town, August 19th-24th. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for ail Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

ticulars. Schools also recommended —MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





GCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD ‘for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 





Continent, will be pl d to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. en writing 


please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
2 of oon to be paid. . s 

+. anc - PATON, Educational A ts, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central 


pézons LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (10th year). 
1,088 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price Is. 6d.; post-free. 28. Over 800 
Illustrations. Gives particulars of PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY and UNIVERSITY TUTORS; and 
a large selection of HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

DU GCATIO BR. 

Parents or Guardians Goatsing accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


“prok wick” IN PICCADILLY. 


This unique Exhibition is open at the NEW DUDLEY GALLERY, 
169 Piccadilly, W. (opposite Old Bond Street). Admission, 10to7,1s. Full 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue, 15d. post-free. Nearly 600 Exhibits. 


VHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
, 2 ee coemsant, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE jor LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Bracing climate, 
Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c, From £1 lis. 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘{ Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE. 














8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 


hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


mn YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, London, &. 


USIC BY MAIL.—Any Musical Publication (British or 
Foreign) post-free by return. Lowest current prices. Special terms to 
Schools. Our New Violin Music Catalogue, containing nearly 20,000 standard 
and current publications, post-free, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and co., 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Southsea. 


RINTING OF DISTINCTION. 

Every kind of Book, Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Printing at 
Reasonable Prices. Estimates Free. Write for Art Booklet, free.— 
GERRARDS LIMITED. Producers of Printing of Distinction, 4lla Harrow 
Road, London, W. Telephone; 2303 Paddington. 


URE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society's Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post—For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 
ANISH DAIRY FARMING and Sale of Pure Milk 
in Bottles. Large herd of cows kept. Also fruit growing indoor and 
out, and daffodil bulbs and flowers. —F. IMPEY and Son, Longbridge Dairy, 
Northfield, near Birmingham, have VACANCY for PREMIUM PUPIL 
Healthy outdoor life, 600 ft. above sea-level. 


ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices :—41b., 38. 74.; 44 Ib., 38. 10d, ; 

5lb., 4s. 1d.; 54 1b., 48. 54.; and 61b., 4s. 10d. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 


























Ltd., Waterford. 


£9 19s. 64. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE 





on the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ Tonnage 3,274, 


Full particulars of H. 5. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, B.W. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Canital (Paid up) £500,000, 





R= BARGAINS.—Dod's Peerage, 1906, 3s. 6d., pub. 
10s. 6d.; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 10s. 6d., pub. 21s, net; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s. ; Hohenlohe’s Memoirs, suppressed by German Govern- 
ment, 2 vols, (24s. net) 12s. 6d.; Esoteric Anthropology, illus., 5s. Catalogue 
free. Books bought —HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Tennyson’s Lover's 
Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 
Farce, 1839; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Second Faneral of 
Napoleon, 1841; Rosamund Gray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, ¢ vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Curzon's Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881 ; 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vols., 1878 ; Jane Eyre, 
3 vols., 1847 ; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; 
Chaucer, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844.—-_EDWARD BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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‘MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be found Ge 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNEE WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with in the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any er | Station, wmcoluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


Per Dosen. 


14/6 8/3 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Bots, ¢- Bots. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 


** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PaGsE (when available) 14 GuINsAg 
3 0 
Half-Page (Column) ..s.0.-.02 6 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 ; 
Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 
Half Narrow Column 

Quarter Narrow Column 

Column (Two-thirds width of 


CoMP ANIgES, 
Outside Page 0 
0 


Tivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional iine 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; new 





INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Sote Proprietors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 
carriage paid. 


INISH ISLA. 


Fine - Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
den , any high-class Store wil obtain from 
“K"™ Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
66 K ” 


SHOES. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions veceived by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A,; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 


BRENTANO, 


ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A, WILSON ComPANy, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; 


and Wm. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 


and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JoHN BaKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PusuisHER, “ Spectator” Office, 


1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





es 
THE CHURCH CONGRESg 
GREAT YARM 
OCTOBER ist. 2nd, Br sh 1907. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF NORWIcx, 
Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit 
Meetings except the Men's, ¥ fo al 
Giri f.. tings, Women's, Lads’, and 
copy ** Official ” 
with ook ticket, gratis, Three Tee Ment 
of the same household, £1; Four Tic’ 
Members can obtain Rail Return 
and from Gt. Yarmouth for a Fare-and Lg 
available Sept. 27th—Oct. 8th inclusive, el 
agate governs the assignment of hospit 
rite, in every case, with name, 
remittance, to the Honorary 
Congress Ofiice, Great Yarmouth; or the 
House, Westminster, S.W. ; 8.P.C.K., 
land Avenue, London, w.c, ; Mr, Jobn Hart, 
6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ROBINSON o&, CLEAVER, LTD., 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched 
Ladies’ 2/6 ,, | Ladies 
CAMBRIC tsi 36° | Gente air 


“ The Iri ~ : 
POCKET komnox i Conve tees 
—___— @."—Q 





world-wide fam, ween, 
SAMECES§ FIG HANDKERCHIEFS 


COLLABS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, f 
IRISH perdoz. Cutts for Gentlemen from Hh 
per 


doz. 
MATCH 


ATCHLESS 
SH i 
COLLARS, CUFFS, told Prova 


io eon a Bodies 

of Fine 
SAMPLES & PRI so 
LISTS POST F REEL & SHIRTS. te 
Te (to measure, 2/- extra), 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 


materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, fog 
14/- the 4-dorz. 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of thes 
Goods should be sent to 
DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 





ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


qvaury SUITOFRIEZE 
coLour ALLSPORT 


(and 12 others), 
The latest for Shooting, &c., Suita, 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Picronv. Lid. 


GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUABE, W, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 18%, 





Paid-up Capital ..,.......00se0cssseseeeee+41y900,000 
Reserve Fun ..,........ccecceeseeseeree-+e 41,170,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australisa 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on applicatica, 


Al 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN A8s0- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSEBRVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET,re 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-ftee 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. 100, on application to the SECRETABY, 
Cen Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











ParaBLe 1m ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Hal/- Quar- 
_ of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om ove eco . &b 86, 0163... 072 


Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
Ameri France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &, ws =o «d1:*21228 GG, 016 8. O8T 
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THE ANNUAL SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED 


Shooting Number 
“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


JS PUBLISHED TO-DAY, and among other articles 
of interest, it contains the following :— 
Grouse Moors and Deer Forests, with 
Lists © f the Chief Gro for 1907. 
The Progress of Game Shooting. 
The Future of Shooting: Possible Developments of 
Game Preservation. 

On the Moors: What Grouse Shooters may Expect. 
Deer-Stalking Prospects. 
When you first Shoot Grouse: a Few Rules to be 


bserved. 

me Even Distribution of Grouse: how to Secure this 
Advantage. 

The History of the Driving System. 

Blackgame and their Instincts: the Reason for their 
Dec 


rease. 
Deer-Forest Shielings and Shelters. 
The King of Waders: Curlew in Winter and Spring. 
Duck Driving in Sind. 
An Elk Hunt in Sweden. 
How a Gun and Cartridge should be Test ed for Sport. 


The Ground Ash Papers.—XLIII. Old Stories, By RorueRan 
Horst. 

A Letter from Ireland. By “Marnrop.” 

Weasel Hunting with Hounds. 

The Gade in July. 

Callander as an Angling Resort. 

Eccentric Fishing in India. 

The Turf— Kennel—Hunting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





Waterman’s 


FOUNTAIN 
Ideal pen 


is a constant delight to its owner—and a real 
convenience. It writes casily, without spurting 
or blotting, and without the slightest hesitancy. 
it is mechanically perfect. The spoon-feed is 
the simplest feed extant, and also the most 
efficient. Simplicity has been the aim of the 
makers—for the less complications there are 
in the construction of a pen the less chance 
there is of a breakdown. The simplicity of 
every part of Waterman's idealis a guarantee 
of its reliability—a surcty for its constant, 
steady working. 


Prices: 10, 6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, and upwards. In Silver and Gold for 
Presentation, Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. any difficulty in obtaining, 
write for name of nearest Agent and Catalogue, post-free, from L. & C 


HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. (New York, 173 Broadway.) 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS....... £65,000,000. 











==—— SE 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


the “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 








MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


A Book of the Cevennes 


By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


With upwards of 40 Illustrations on Art paper, printed in Sepia, with 8 Plates 
in Colour, end a Map, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





Truth.—* Mr. Baring-Gould’s delightful book, while incidentally affording not 
a little information that will be useful to the tourist, is refreshingly free from 
the dull details of the conventional guide-book, the author giving instead a 
graphic description of the singularly varied scenery and remarkable natural 
features of the Cevennes,” 


Pictures from Nature’s Garden 
Stories from Life in Wood and Fieid. 
By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, M.A., F.Z.S., &c. 


With 78 Illustrations on Art paper, printed in Sepia, from the Author's 
Photographs direct from Nature, crown 8vo, cloth, heavily gilt, 6s. 


Times.—‘‘ Mr. Shepheard-Walwyn has a happy way with him asa teacher of 
all that is most interesting in Nature. His lively stories have human interest. 
Much praise is due to his numerous instructive photographs from Nature.” 


Terriers: their Points and Management. 
By FRANK TOWNEND BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 


With upwards of 4 Illustrations from Photographs on Art paper, printed 
i t 


in Sepia, crown 8vo, cloth, heavily gilt, 5s. net. 

Standard.—“ A thoroughly practical treatise, that tells all that need be 
known by the owner of terriers, whether he keeps them for companionship, 
sport, or show. All the leading kinds of terriers are portrayed, and the 
illustrations are lavish,” 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Mr. JOHN LONG is now publishing his SUMMER 
NOVELS, and the following are the first eight, ready 


everywhere :— 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


ITINERANT DAUGHTERS DoroTHEA GERARD 
A WOMAN PERFECTED ... RICHARD MARSH 
KINDRED SPIRITS a a ins L. T. Meape 
DR. MANTON ... a ini na ... Morice GERARD 
INNOCENT MASQUERADERS SARAH TYTLER 
THE SECRET SYNDICATE .. FreD WHISHAW 
ONLY BETTY a a Curtis YORKE 


[Next week, 
DELILAH OF THE SNOWS.... 








HAROLD BINDLOSS 
[Next week, 


London : JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 














“SUTOR ULTRA CREPIDAM.” 


A Soldier's Thoughts about Religion. 
Published by HEADLEY BROS,, 
14 Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C, 


Price is. net. 


This book is written by an officer still serving in the Army, and 
is an attempt to show how the great facts and problems of Modern 
Christianity appear to a mind trained in the practical military 
school of thought. 


H ATC H A RDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 


AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in LINDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABBKUAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBBARLES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CrenTrat 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxuznx, Loypox, Codes: Unsicops and ABC. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 











Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


London; SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, 
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DENTS WATCHES, 


EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. 
ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances), 





Ladies’ Gold from 12 guineas. Gentlemen’s Silver from 5 guineas. 
Ladies’ Silver from 5 guineas. Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watehes, 
Bracelet Watches. Brooch Watches. Chronographs, Repeaters, and other 
Gentlemen’s Gold from 16 guineas. Complicated Watches. 


Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture Examined and Guaranteed by E. DENT & Co., Ltd 
Oxidized, from £1 1s. Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4s. 


DENTS CLOCKS. 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. 


SPECIAL LONG CASE CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 


Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, 
for ordinary use or presentation. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 
NEW REGULATOR CLOCK, £21. 





From “The Observatory,” April, 1906. i] From “WNature,"’ May 3, 1906. 

“The fact that a firm such as this, whose reputation for good | “We have no hesitation in pronouncing it a marvel of cheapness.” 
work is unrivalled, and is too valuable to lose, should have been From “The Journal of the British Astronomical 
able to meet the demand for a good article at about half former Association,”’ May, 1907. 
prices, is some answer to the frequent verbal attacks on English “Not only for their accuracy, therefore, but also for their low 
commercial enterprise.” price, these timekeepers can be highly recommended,” 


The above is strongly recommended also as a Standard House Clock. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. 
DENT’S RECORDING CLOCKS FOR WATCHMEN, 


Over forty years in use in all parts of the World. 
Invaluable for Schools, Institutions, and all Public Buildings. Prospectus Free, 


DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c. 


DENT’S SHIPS’ GHRONOMETERS. = DENT’S SHIPS’ COMPASSES 


(Patent). 
As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial Governments. 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, and 
Jewellery Repairs. 


CLOCKS WOUND, REGULATED, AND KEPT IN ORDER BY CONTRACT, 


E. DENT and CQO. Limited. 


By Special Appointment 


WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER MAKERS to 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING CAUTION 


No i t, f 
CATALOGUE and to the Courts and Governments of France, Austria, Italy, No. "38,000 upwards, 


genuine unless it bears 


FREE. Russia, Germany, Spain, the United States, Japan, &c., &e. the Trade Mark. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 


BE. DENT & CO. find it necessary to caution the public that thir SOLE ADDRESSES are 


61 STRAND, and 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


TELEPHONE-—CENTRAL 14663. 
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